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Your Industry 


DEMANDS 
SUPPORT 


A few men or a few companies cannot, by individual 
appeal, forcefully bring to the attention of a great govern- 
ment those proposed changes they desire or wish rejected. 
But the government can be reached through NUMBERS 
... IMMEDIATELY! 

You realize the pertinent need for action today on many 
government proposals affecting you, yourself. We are ask- 


Short Time Offe ; j . 
- — ing your support in making NUMBERS so that we, in turn, 


in Statement 
can do a more effective work for the industry. Take ad- 


”» | () OO vantage of our new “$15.00 courtesy suspension” offer. 
all 7 LEND YOUR SUPPORT AND HELP TO THE INDUS- 
TRY NOW. MAIL YOUR CHECK TODAY! 
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STEEL TIES 


offer these 
Important 
Advantages 


Beratenem STEEL are easier to attach than 

wood ties, last longer, and make more efficient track. 

With Bethlehem Steel Ties there are no spikes to 
drive. Two or three blows with a hammer are all that 
is necessary to move the locking clips over the rail base, 
securely fastening the rail to the tie. (Bolted fasten- 
ings can be supplied if desired. ) 

No gaging of track is required because the ties auto- 
matically take the rails at the correct gage, and hold 
them there, in a vise-like grip. 


And, in case the track is taken up, the ties are easily 
detached from the rails. They are compact, too, and 
easy to handle. They can be used over and over again 
at different locations. They never become spike-killed. 

And, wherever used, Bethlehem Steel Ties make 
stronger, better track; track that handles traffic more 
efficiently and with less danger of derailments. 

The advantages of Bethlehem Steel Ties have led to 
their wide use in coal mines, where operators have in- 
stalled them by the tens of thousands. They offer 
equally important advantages in metal mines. 

Bethlehem manufactures steel ties for every applica- 
tion in metal mines ranging from the No. 2 Tie with a 
section weighing 2.50 lbs. per ft., to the Keystone No. 6 
Tie, with a section weighing 6 lbs. per ft., for use in 
permanent, ballasted track. Still heavier Bethlehem 
Ties are available when needed. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


District Offices: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 

St. Louis, St. Paul, Washington, Wilkes-Barre, York. Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific 
Coast Steel Corporation, San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, Portland and Henolulu. Export 
‘ Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York. 
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LINK-BELT BELT CONVEYORS 


“THE BEST THAT MONEY CAN BUY” 


Belt Conveyor Feeder handling gold ore from concentrator bin to conveyor feeding ball mill; equipped with Link-Belt Anti-Friction Conveyor Idlers. 


EDUCE your handling and maintenance costs 

by using Link-Belt Anti-Friction Belt Conveyor 

Idlers. Link-Belt has a cost-reducing idler for every 
belt conveyor service. 


Whether you need Belt Conveyor Equipment, Ore 
Feeders, Bucket Elevators or Transmission Machinery, 
you will find that we have a complete line and can 
furnish you “‘the best that money can buy.” 


Send today for catalog and further particulars. Our 
nearest office will be glad to survey your requirements 
and offer recommendations on the proper equipment 
for the work. 


LINK-BELT PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Complete Coal Tipple and Cleaning 
Equipment . . . Belt Conveyors . . . Feeders . . . Vibrating Screens .. - 
Skip Hoists . . . Bucket Carriers . . . Portable Loaders . . . Elevators and 
Conveyors—all types . . Silverstreak Silent Chain Drives . . . Silverlink 
Roller Chain Drives . . . Speed Reducers . . . Variable Speed Transmissions 
. « - Chain Drives of all types—Malleable Iron, Promal or Steel . . . Elevator 
Buckets . . . Bearings .. . Takeups ... Gears . . . Sprockets . . . Pulleys 
. . Couplings . . . ete. Send for catalogs. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Equipment ’ 
for Handling Materials Mechanically and Transmitting Power Positively 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO DEN ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 


VER 
SEATTLE WILKES-BARRE HUNTINGTON, W.VA. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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Link-Belt Type 70 Anti-Friction 
lt Conveyor Idler, one of 

several very popular types used 
by the mining industry. 


Send for this 
engineering 
Data Book 

No. 1415. 


Link-Belt Self-Aligning Anti- 
Friction Conveyor Idler for 

ally i ini con- 
veyor belt in a central position 
at all times. 
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and 


HOIST MOTORS 


LLIS-CHALMERS hoists ranging in size 
from medium to the largest built will be 
found in all the principal mining centers. 

They are operating on slopes and shafts, the 
latter for some of the deepest mines... hoist- 
ing more than a mile. Some are arranged for 
automatic operation. 


Many of the engineering details of Allis- 
Chalmers hoists are advanced designs pio- 
neered by this Company. Safety devices are 
of the latest type giving protection in every 
emergency. Drums are built to meet special 
conditions. 


Allis-Chalmers manufactures both the me- 
chanical and electrical parts of hoists. The 
importance of this where there are so many 
interconnected details between mechanical 
and electrical parts is obvious. When all related 
factors are taken care of by one organization 
working out the details in complete co-opera- 
tion it insures to the purchaser a well bal- 
anced design and perfect co-ordination be- 
tween mechanical and electrical parts. 


Allis-Chalmers: hoists insure economy and 
safety in operation for years to come as de- 
monstrated by the many major successful 
installations in all mining districts. 


They are described in Bulletin 1830. 


86,800-1b. rope pull; 2250-ft. per min. 6 
46,000-Ib. rope pull; 1800-f. per min. 

24,600-Ib. rope pull; 400-ft. per min. 

20,000-Ib. rope pull; 18008t. per min. 

44,000-1b. rope pull; 800/2000-ft. per min, 
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Allis-Chaimers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 


Face, Room and Mother 
Chain Conveyors 


Goodman Adds Another 
Product to Its Long 
List of Mining 

Machinery 


Room conveyor may be made to 
operate on pitches up to 30°. 
Angle sections are available for 
abrupt changes in grade. 


Complete 
Room Conveyor. 
Length, 308 Ft. 


Face 
Conveyor 


Room 
Conreyor 


Adjustable 
He 


Discharge End of Room Conveyor. Discharge End of Room Conveyor. Adjustable Head 


Face conveyors may be furnished with one or two sets of Close-up of adjustable head. Discharge head may be fixed 
=e in any one of four positions from horizontal to 30° eleva- 


hand conveyor. tion. Regardless of what position the head is in, the shafts 
of the motor and speed reducer remain in a HORIZONTAL 
Face Room 


Conveyor Length, ft. . 25t0 100 100t0 400 plane. Drive may be mounted on either side of conveyor 
Conveyor Capacity, tons per hr. 20to 50 40 to 100 


line to make it a right or left hand conveyor. 


Goodman Also Builds A Complete Line of Shaker and Belt Conveyors 


OODMAN == 


G COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH~-WILKES-BARRE-HUNTINGTON-BIRMINGHAM-ST LOUIS-DENVER-LOS ANGELES 


HALSTED ST. at 48". 
CHICAGO -- 


Locomotives - Loaders ~- Coal Cutters 
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Protect 


BLACK TONNAGE 


ncredqse 


frog life 


*Black Tonnage—that portion 


: SZEFOLD 


with overlapping runners 


VERLAPPING runners, a special feature 
of Westinghouse trolley frogs, keep trolley 
wheels always riding on the runners—away 
from the pan. This eliminates the usual bounc- 
ing and sparking, prolonging the life of these 
frogs to four times that of ordinary trolley frogs. 


The life of the trolley wheel, too, is lengthened 
by using Westinghouse frogs because the cur- 


Westinghouse 


Quality workmanship guarantees every Westinghouse product 


rent is always collected from the groove of the 
wheel instead of its flanges. 


Complete details on Westinghouse frogs and 
other line material are contained in our new 
line material catalog. This book will be of great 
value to engineers who are charged with the 
responsibility of maintaining overhead trolley 
lines. The coupon is for your convenience. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
Room 2-N—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Catalog 234. 
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The Way to Prosperity 


T IS to be hoped that the recent address of the 
l President to the American Bankers Association 

will be heeded by the banking authorities of the 
nation. It marks a recognition of what has been patent 
at all times to everyone else, that credit to local busi- 
ness enterprises must be supplied by local agencies. 


These agencies know local conditions, the character 
of those who seek loans, the extent of their business 
activities and their ability to succeed, and the back- 
ground of business success manifest by such property 
holdings as prove business ability. 


No act of government promises such immediate 
progress toward prosperity as such action as will make 
all of the properly loanable assets of .the banks of the 
nation available to the business enterprises of the various 
localities and which will require local banks to look to 
local credit demands of business for earnings rather than 
to the interest on government bonds. 


It will be said that all banks are hungry for gilt edge 
loans. This may be true and undoubtedly is true, but 
what is a gilt edged loan? Ordinarily a loan which the 
borrower can repay at maturity and secured by readily 
convertible collateral which will enable the lender to 
secure immediate payment of the loan at maturity in 
case the borrower is otherwise unable to meet his obli- 
gation. Under such restrictions banks fail to render 
that public service which every business community re- 
quires as a basis of business activity and employment. 


It is probably true that requests for loans supported 
by absolutely liquid collateral are being granted, but the 
writer’s information is that the kind of credit required 
to stimulate business enterprises is not being granted. 
The holder of liquid collateral can sell his securities and 
secure money without banking aid. The man who has 
invested his surplus in real estate or other property of 
value must have financial aid to protect his holdings 
and carry on his business. 


It will be properly said that the first responsibility 
of a commercial bank is to protect its depositors; but, 
a safety deposit vault will do that and requires no grant 
of special privilege. The banks also perform a dis- 
tinctly useful service in the collection of checks; true 
again, but Federal authorities are now insisting that 
banks make a charge for this service to make up for 
lack of interest earnings growing out of decreased local 
investments and increased holding of government bonds. 


Any bank which fails to the extent of its financial 
ability to meet the reasonable local loan requirements 
is a damage to its community in that local funds are 
used for outside investment thus sucking the life blood 
of trade from the arteries of local business operations. 


Let us apply this statement to the present situation. 
After 20 months of the New Deal, with the exception 
of the consumptive goods industries, all others are still 
stagnant, unemployment is on the increase, business 
capital is moving into foreign investment, the capital of 
commercial banks is largely invested in government 
bonds which makes for the protection of national credit 
in spite of profligate expenditures but is working dev- 
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astation to local business enterprises and pushing farther 
and farther away the hope of business prosperity. 

On June 30, 1934, demand deposits in the commer- 
cial banks of the country amounted to $14,963,215,000, 
and time deposits $9,811,153,000, a total of nearly 25 
billion dollars of local depositors money only one-half 
of which was in use by business enterprises. 

More than 50 percent of the funds usually available 
for business accommodation are now absorbed by gov- 
ernment loans through which government credit is 
maintained upon the one hand and upon the other hand 
business depression is perpetuated. 

Small business enterprises, requiring credit, find them- 
selves continually harassed by bank requirements for 
credit curtailment. Bank examiners are insisting on 
completely liquid credits. As an illustration, a business 
enterprise employing about 30 helpers about five years 
ago borrowed $5,000 for an increase to machinery and 
equipment to a plant already worth more than $20,000. 
That loan has been reduced to $1,700, the interest on 
notes has always been paid and notes renewed promptly 
and reductions made at nearly every note renewal. Now 
the banker is required by the bank examiner to collect 
this note at maturity or charge it off as a bad account. 

How can we expect a return to normal conditions 
when the semi-public agencies of business credit are 
being circumscribed by a requirement of liquidity in 
excess of that necessary to protect depositors; and would 
it not be better for the Government to share a part of 
any losses sustained by local banks in keeping afloat 
legitimate employing business enterprises until pros- 
perity returns if losses should eventually accrue? 

Dollars lost in stimulating production employment by 
the usual employing agencies would save thousands now 
being wasted in non-productive activities. If the Gov- 
ernment will aid credit agencies in giving unusual sup- 
port to staggering business enterprises, particularly 
those which create employment, and will approve busi- 
ness credits equal to those extended during the years 
from 1925 to 1928 business will soon be on the upward 
trend. 

If President Roosevelt will instruct the agencies un- 
der his control to share a part or all of any losses sus- 
tained by commercial banks, upon notes secured by 
non-liquid assets, giving assurance to borrowers, with 
ample static security, that loans will be extended until 
business prosperity returns or until business profits 
justify liquidation, there will be a@ startling upward 
trend of business activity. 

Six months of such policy and there will be no busi- 
ness depression. 
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Drilling 
per man shift 


2 - Lower 
WO years of service have proved 
U k e e p that AUTO-FEED DRIFTER DRILLS not 
only drill more per man shift but have estab- 
lished records for low upkeep costs equal 
OS t to or better than the best previous records 

of hand-cranked drills. 

the AUTO-FEED now adds proven 
economy to its other advantages, namely— 
eliminates hand cranking, freeing the oper- 
ator while the drill is running; quicker steel 
changes; no extra air, no extra hose; better 


work in close quarters and better drilling 
control. 


The AUTO-FEED is an 
Ingersoll-Rand product. 
You can depend upon it. 


Ing ersoll-Rand 
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A Journal for the entire mining industry published by The American Mining Congress 


I, COOPERATION with 

various agencies the National 

Committee for the Rehabilita- 
* tion of the United States Bu- 

reau of Mines, functioning 

under The American Mining 
Congress, has developed some pertinent facts about the 
mining industries that are both amazing and enlighten- 
ing! Here they are: 

Mining is carried on in more or less degree in each 
of our 48 states; of a total of 3,071 counties, 2,034 are 
mineral producers; the book value of capital invested 
in mines is estimated as between twelve and fifteen bil- 
lion dollars; the average annual value of the mining 
industries’ products in 1923-1932 was $4,466,700,000 ; 
these industries paid more than two hundred millions 
in Federal and state taxes; they employed 1,700,000 
workers at an annual wage of one billion, two hundred 
and twenty million dollars; they purchased approxi- 
mately three hundred fifty millions of equipment and 
operating supplies; they furnished about 65 percent of 
all the freight handled by the railroads; they paid 22 
percent of the Federal income. 

It is estimated that in all its ramifications mining fur- 
nishes a livelihood for more than 25,000,000 of our 130,- 
000,000 population. 

The economic importance of mining to our industrial 
prosperity is too obvious for comment. 


M UCH is heard these days 


against the profit system. A 

few examples of unfair profits, 
*® of tremendous salaries and 

bonuses, of profiteering at the 

expense of labor, have been set 
up, unfortunately, as the standard of our capitalistic 
system of industry. 

We should not lose sight of the fact that industry— 
big American industry—is in the hands of the American 
people, not just a few rich men. For instance, approxi- 
mately 350,000 individuals own the common stock of 
General Motors; the stock of the United States Steel is 
held by 235,360 individuals. These figures to more or 
less degree may be repeated for hundreds of great 
American establishments. When the corporations pros- 
per, these individuals prosper. Is it then a wrong prin- 
ciple to earn a profit? 


Believe It 
Or Not 


The Profit 
System 


A number of proposals have been advanced for the - 


purpose of bringing about a wider distribution of wealth. 
Chief among them has been the elimination of the profit 
plan. When we eliminate profits in any industry, upon 
whose ability to MAKE profits in form of dividends such 
a large number are dependent, we destroy that industry. 
Efficient handling of other people’s money is certainly 


more dependable in the hands of industrial leaders than 
in the hands of politicians. One has a responsibility to 
PRODUCE to hold his job—the other the NECESSITY 
to SPEND to hold his. 


a; TVA lion has made 


A Fable 
Up to Date advances to the bituminous 
coal industry lamb by suggest- 
2 ing that they lie down together 
and enter upon a program of 
research to find additional uses 
for coal. The lamb is uncomfortable—he doesn’t like 


the situation or the proffer of amnesty. Perhaps he 
has reason—perhaps he has heard of the industrial enter- 
prise that held some power sites for mineral develop- 
ment—not within, but near the scene of the TVA 
activities. And perhaps he has also heard of the prac- 
tice of the TVA in purchasing strategie bits of land 
checker-boarded through the areas of these power sites 
at prices far in excess of what a proper appraisal or a 
market value as between a normally willing buyer and 
willing seller would determine. Such things were done 
by the empire builders in the ‘‘winning of the West’’ 
but under the existing circumstances they are beyond 
the pale. Run and ‘‘blat”’ little lamb—‘‘blat’’ LOUD. 


A VERY serious situation 
exists in the misinformation of 
the public, the agricultural and 
industrial working popula- 
tions of this country, in the 
matter of the proposed 30- 
Hour Week Bill. It is current opinion from all sources 
in Washington that the new Congress will return in a 
state of mind such that the members will pass such a 
bill even over the veto of the President. This state of 
mind is the reflection of the feeling of the voting popula- 
tions as interpreted by the members of the Congress and 
is the result of a lack of knowledge of what will be the un- 
avoidable result of a 30-hour week. The people do not 
realize that the increase in the hourly wage and the addi- 
tional leisure contemplated will not compensate for the 
inerease in commodity costs. The margin will be too 
wide, the disappointment of workmen will be bitter and 
the suffering of the agricultural and other populations 
will be intense. Purchases by all the people will drop 
sharply, inventories will mount and enterprises will 
slacken pace and shut down. It is the plain duty of every 
citizen to study and comprehend this situation and there- 
after by every means at his or her command in the im- 
mediate area of residence and interest to make the sim- 
plest and clearest explanation of the impracticability of a 
30-hour week law to every individual capable of under- 
standing. 


The 30 Hour 
Week Bill 
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The Rehabilitation of 


Non-Ferrous Mining' 


Mwost people of intelligence will ac- 
cept the statement that the mining 
industry is an important one. This recog- 
nition is, however, merely general, and no 
clear understanding exists of the broad 
foundation of truth upon which the im- 
portance of this great basic industry 
rests. 

About three years ago the mine oper- 
ators of Utah undertook a study of the 
economic importance of the metal min- 
ing industry to the State of Utah. The 
study was made by Rolland A. Vander- 
grift and Associates, a recognized re- 
search organization of engineers, statis- 
ticians and economists. The report sub- 
mitted has been accepted as sound by 
important governmental and educational 
authorities. 

Among other things the report shows 
that normally over 47 percent of the pop- 
ulation of the State were directly de- 
pendent on metal mining for their live- 
lihood. 

Let us assume that the relation be- 
tween the gross value of gold, silver, 
copper, lead and zinc and the number of 
persons directly dependent on this in- 
dustry in Utah is a reliable constant to 
apply to other metal producing states. 
In Utah, using the Vandergrift report 
data, it is found that one person is di- 
rectly dependent on the industry for 
each $203.06 of gross value of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead and zinc. 

The figure 203.06 was therefore used 
as a divisor of the gross value of the 
non-ferrous metals produced in eleven 
western states, which normally account 
for more than 80 percent of the total 
United States production. The result of 
this calculation shows that in the year 
1930 in these eleven western states with 
a population of more than seventeen mil- 
lion people there were 1,433,425 persons 
directly dependent on this industry for 
their livelihood. In two years this de- 
pendency had shrunk about 70 percent 
to 416,875 persons. It is probable that 
the condition of the industry today would 
show no material change in these figures. 
Thus it is apparent that more than one 
million persons normally dependent on 
the mining of these metals are today 
idle, on some form of emergency relief, 
or have crowded others out of their 
places in the national economic scheme. 


*Vice President, Silver King Coalition Mines Co. 

t Presented Sept. 24 to the Western Division 
Meeting, American Mining Congress, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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By W. MONT. FERRY* 


Rehabilitation of this industry would 
put back to work more than one mil- 
lion persons, at least 10 percent of the 
total unemployed in the United States. 

Miners of base metals face abnormally 
low prices for their products. The prices 
of copper, lead and zinc today are not 
more than 60 percent of the average 
prices of these metals for a quarter of a 
century. 

Large surpluses of these metals re- 
main unsold and hang over the market 
like the sword of Damocles. 

Mounting costs for material, supplies 
and equipment; increased wages beyond 
the point of economic balance, strange 
restrictions and limitations imposed in 
individual effort—these factors add to 
the burden of management and the un- 
certainty of operation. 

Ours is a devastating industry. Mines 
cannot operate for long without profit 
plus capital return. Natural resources 
should not be exploited without an ade- 
quate compensation. Nevertheless many 
companies since 1980 did continue oper- 
ations on a substantial basis—and are 
still doing so—not only without profit or 
even capital return, but actually at the 
sacrifice of capital assets and that to an 
alarming extent. 

A glance at the financial condition of 
nineteen non-ferrous metal mining or- 
ganizations at the begining of 1933 as 
compared with their condition at the end 
of 1929, reveals an amazing picture. 
The data employed in the calculation are 
from the annual reports which these 
companies submitted to their stockhold- 
ers and are, therefore, of a public na- 
ture. 

The liquid assets of these nineteen 
companies decreased during the three- 
year period $193,629,310.00 or 43.63 per- 
cent; the surplus decreased $216,566,752 
or 50.54 percent, and the dividends prac- 
tically vanished, having decreased 
$145,160,078.00 or 98.11 percent. 

The present status may be somewhat 
better, but it still presents a condition 
which is as alarming as it is astonish- 
ing. The mining industry as a whole 
is second only to agriculture in eco- 
nomic importance, yet it receives from 
our government the treatment accorded 
the proverbial stepchild. 

In normal years the industry paid 
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more than sixteen million dollars in fed- 
eral taxes and receives about three mil- 
lion dollars in federal benefits largely 
through the activities of the Bureau of 
Mines. These benefits are now sharply 
curtailed. Economy—God save the mark 
—being the excuse. Moreover, the re- 
maining activities of the Bureau are 
scattered among half a dozen different 
office buildings in the national Capitol 
so that a Washington guide is needed 
by one having business with the Bureau. 

The comparable situation with respect 
to agriculture presents quite a different 
aspect. Agriculture pays $28,000,000 in 
federal taxes normally and receives in 
direct benefit $136,000,000 annually. 
These benefits have rapidly and tremen- 
dously increased of late and the end is 
not in sight. Furthermore agriculture 
is dignified, as it should be, by a gov- 
ernment department, not a mere bureau, 
and the influence and activities of this 
department are felt in every phase of 
national life. 

No criticism of the federal aid extend- 
ed to agriculture is intended by the fore- 
going comparison. Agriculture is a 
basic industry, first in importance in our 
country. It has suffered to an unprece- 
dented extent and fully deserves sympa- 
thy and substantial government aid. The 
comparison is made in order to empha- 
size how inadequately the great import- 
ance of the mining industry is recog- 
nized and to indicate the necessity for 
united, intelligent and aggressive ac- 
tion by miners to correct present neg- 
lect and to prevent the imposition of un- 
just burdens upon an industry already 
carrying a heavy load. 

The conditions indicated by the fore- 
going brief comments are, of course, well 
known and their full import is under- 
stood by miners. But since individual- 
ism is a marked characteristic of the 
members of our craft, it is not easy to 
get unified action among us. It is hoped 
that thoughtful consideration will be 
given to the precarious state of our in- 
dustry and that practical suggestions 
will be developed by discussion. Group 
action is clearly indicated along a num- 
ber of lines, which will be presented and 
developed during this conference. It ap- 
pears clear that the principal factors 
which cramp, handicap and threaten the 
industry are an abnormally low market, 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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The Plaee of Minerals 


in Industrial Life‘ 


HAT which is self-evident requires 

neither exposition nor emphasis. If 

this statement be true then my task 
is finished ere it is begun for no one 
among us can deny that we are vas- 
sals of the third kingdom, the power and 
dominion of which is manifest wherever 
man has moved from primordial environ- 
ment. This assembly is representative of 
mining interests geographically far- 
flung: to receive our welcome and en- 
rich us with your judgment and ex- 
periences many of you have travelled far. 
For just one moment, I pray you not 
longer, for I appreciate your audience, 
think of the vehicle that brought you 
here and a vista unfolds, with infinite 
ramifieations into the realm of minerals, 
metals, stones and fuels. Flashing be- 
fore your mind’s eye is a cinema of ac- 
tivity encompassing the earth, a million 
men in the United States, and legions 
more beyond the seas, the toilers in mines 
and mills contributed to your coming and 
but for Nature’s mineral bounty and the 
genius of men to exploit it, the world 
would still be much of a wilderness. 


When our venerable secretary, Mr. 
Callbreath, and his most gracious and 
accomplished assistant, Mrs. Coombes, 
invited me to address this body and as- 
signed to me the topic, “The Place of 
Minerals in Industrial Life,’ I take it 
they did not wish me to dwell upon the 
fabric of the industrial age, nor of the 
pattern woven into it by perfection of 
mining and metallurgical technique, but 
rather to direct your thoughts to the 
very particular place that minerals have 
come to occupy in our everyday life, and 
to summon you to the defense of an in- 
dustry, now in dire straits, neglected, if 
not forgotten, yet constantly menaced by 
insidious influences. 

Certain premises must be clearly un- 
derstood before we can approach, much 
less intelligently discuss, the role played 
by minerals in the fast-moving drama 
of civilization. I will be brief in pre- 
senting them. 

The empire of minerals holds sover- 
eignty over all the earth, for, to a great- 
er or lesser degree, mankind is in need 
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of its bounty. Its dominion is not per- 
manent in any one place for the sum 
total of human knowledge and skill can- 
not rejuvenate an ore body once it is ex- 
hausted. We may, however, as science 
quickens our faltering steps, and stabil- 
ized economics encourages us, return to 
abandoned fields with reasoned hope of 
successful rehabilitation. Nevertheless, 
mining has to do with irreplaceable and 
non-replenishable raw materials. Where 
it is, there it is: the eccentricity of dis- 
tribution is a distinctive feature of the 
mineral kingdom. It does not conform 
to national boundary: neither clime, nor 
race, nor longitude influences its tran- 
sient throne: its power is despotic, it 
controls the strength of nations and is 
the motivating force of world progress. 

There is a slow, though noticeable geo- 
graphic shift in the nodal points from 
which metals, precious and base, are is- 
suing, introducing problems of such vital 
importance to the future of mining, the 
security of invested capital, international 
goodwill, peace and prosperity at home 
and abroad that analysis and solution of 
them should be assigned to men of ma- 
ture experience and ripened judgment. 
“Statesmanship,” said Disraeli, “which 
implies sagacity in the administration of 
public affairs, is not uncommonly de- 
based to cheap politics by minds grown 
narrow in habits of intrigue, jobbing and 
official etiquette.” 

Minerals, metallic and non-metallic, 
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supply us with implements, and power to 
activate them, the force and fibre of all 
industry. The complexity of modern 
life forces us, while still impelled to pro- 
duce ephemeral things for sustenance 
and raiment, beyond the limits of soil 
and sea to that mineralized land from 
which all tangible and lasting wealth is 
wrought. The search for minerals has 
caused the migrations of mankind. For 
their possession wars have been waged: 
they have exerted the most potent in- 
fluence on the march of progress. 

If time permitted, it would be inter- 
esting to trace the effect which mining 
has had on the development of the hu- 
man race, the expansion of geographic 
frontiers, on the colonization of lands, 
on the rise and fall of empires, on lit- 
erature, history, law, the arts, culture; 
in fact upon all we call civilization. 
Throughout the fabric of man’s accom- 
plishment we find the mineral threads 
intricately and intimately woven. 

Quoting the matchless phraseology of 
my esteemed contemporary, Mr. T. A. 
Rickard, the place of minerals in indus- 
try is found “in the steel roads that 
thunder with the traffic of continents, of 
whispering wires that flash the news 
of a day around the earth, of other me- 
tallic threads that bring the energy of 
mountain torrents into the innermost 
chamber, of boats that mock the vagrant 
wind and dive beneath the restless wave, 
of machines that fly above the moun- 
tain crests and pierce the clouds of 
heaven, of all that brought man from 
savagery to civilization.” I commend to 
your leisurely reading that classic of 
mining literature, “Man and Metals.” 

These incontrovertible truths, so ob- 
vious, so little understood surround the 
mineral kingdom with a code of univer- 
sal obligations, in commercial relation- 
ships, moral law, intra and international 
coordination and scientific organization. 

In an address before the International 
Engineering Congress in 1929, at Tokio, 
Japan, as a representative of the mining 
profession, I said, in part, that minerals 
are a matter of public concern, insepar- 
ably related to national progress and in- 
ternational peace. The mining indus- 
try is larger than the extraction of min- 
erals from mines, it is tied in with the 
fabrication of its products by manufac- 
turers, who in turn find stimulation for 
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their enterprise with consumers, the peo- 
ple, whose needs and preferences deter- 
mine demand, quality and price. On the 
efficient collaboration of all parties in 
interest, on their creative endeavor, all 
return on industry is based. We have 
evolved and perfected a system of large 
scale, low-cost production, but our zeal 
and frugality may have been penalized 
by the activities of those who buy and 
sell. 


In an analysis of any industrial prob- 
lem data are developed from which tab- 
ulations, charts or graphs are construct- 
ed to indicate the direction of change. 
Tendency curves, particularly if upward, 
have the effect of establishing confidence 
and encourage expansion of plant in an- 
ticipation of increased markets and ul- 
timate consumption. Since the middle 
of the nineteenth century until lately this 
trend of industry, particularly that in 
which we are interested, has been defi- 
nitely and consistently upward, with but 
short and infrequent interruptions. Sta- 
tistics are wearisome: suffice it to say 
that from 1860 to 1929 the population 
of the United States increased four-fold, 
the value of agricultural products mul- 
tiplied by 6, manufactures by 22 and 
minerals by 60. It was mostly due to 
the utilization of minerals that our stan- 
dard of living was raised to such a high 
level. In 1929 the value of our mineral 
production was about 5.7 billion dollars, 
whereas in the next three years it was 
4.8, 3.2, and 2.4 billions respectively. The 
general recession affected metals most, 
mineral fuels least. 


I am inclined to the belief that we are 
nearing the saturation point as far as 
ability to absorb the common metals is 
concerned. We face probably for years 
to come, not an expanding, but a re- 
placement market and this restricted de- 
mand may in large part be met from 
salvaged metal of past industry. In 
1932, the storage battery industry used 
138,000 tons of lead, or 34.5 percent of 
total consumption. Of this amount only 
27 percent was virgin metal, the bal- 
ance was reclaimed from scrap. The 
imperishability of metals and indeed of 
other mineral substances, their reclama- 
tion and reuse, will inevitably slow up 
mine output. 

Such gloomy opinion may be alto- 
gether erroneous, for which the per cap- 
ita consumption of 12 percent of the 
world population may not increase, there 
is a fallow field in which to labor with 
the other 88 percent. 

Non-metallic industry has shown re- 
markable growth. The value of its va- 
ried products far exceeds that of metals, 
and volume data are even more surpris- 
ing. An unprecedented construction pro- 
gram, highway, buildings and _ public 
works, was abated in 1930 by the world 
convulsion in all industry. Even the 
courageous efforts of government to take 
up the slack of unemployment by the 
pretentious public works program has 
not disturbed the non-metallics in their 
lethargy. 

Conditions in one industry are pro- 
foundly affected by movements in others, 
some commodities, of course, being more 
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closely related than others. In the keen- 
ness of competition one substance may 
displace another as, for example, the use 
of aluminum in place of copper in the 
transmission lines of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. Many substitutions of 
this kind may take place in several 
phases of building activity, stone for 
metal, one metal for another. It is es- 
timated that half of virgin base metals 
produced is consumed in constructive in- 
dustries. This, in part, explains the 
subnormal demand for copper, lead and 
zinc. Current prices reflect these con- 
ditions. During the World War cop- 
per sold as high as 33 cents; today it is 
almost priceless. For many years there 
was a concerted effort on the part of 
producers of copper to maintain a fic- 
titious price, disregarding the inexorable 
law of supply and demand. It was dis- 
astrous and bitterly have we paid for 
it. The problem is closely knit with ad- 
ministrative policies of price-fixing, tar- 
iffs, trade agreements, the rising tide of 
intensive nationalism, the regulation of 
work and wage and all the possibilities 
of a marked change in our social order. 
Reform measures now before us are dis- 
tinctly socialistic. It is to be hoped that 
they will not destroy every vestige of 
private initiative and capitalistic econ- 
omy, otherwise we may find ourselves 
condemned eternally to roll the stone of 
forlorn hope up the steeps of despair. 
There may be something in the thought 
that recovery and reform do not work 
well together. The place of minerals in 
industry has been definitely established. 
Minerals will continue to serve progres- 
sive peoples, but to predict the future 
trend there are too many uncertainties 
to hazard a guess. 

We have arrived at a place in our 
development where we find the mineral 
industry beset with increasing complex- 
ity, it is harassed on every side—per- 
haps because of failure to appraise the 
peculiar and exceptional conditions sur- 
rounding it. Our grandiose program of 
lavish investment in mines, of superla- 
tive technologic accomplishment, is now 
troubled with economic ills, and neither 
the cause nor cure is readily apparent. 
It touched me deeply a short while ago 
to hear a pre-eminent mining engineer, 
now a resident in this city, admit that 
his brain, which conceived, launched, and 
guided colossal ventures in the exploi- 
tation of low grade ores to magnificent 
success, was incapable of analyzing and 
interpreting the forces, economic and 
political, now operative against the en- 
terprises he directs. And we perhaps 
share his concern. We gain but little in 
meekly accepting the Aristotelian dogma 
that everything moves in a circle; man, 
government, the earth itself with its 
blossoming and withering, and _ that 
therefore the pendulum of time will 
swing us back to happier days regard- 
less of our inertia or effort. Experiences 
of the past suggest the erratic periodic- 
ity of economic cycles, but the disturbed 
orbit of American industry today arrests 
attention and commands correction. 
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Many speakers on public platforms 
seek applause by draping themselves 
with the folds of our flag. The word 
America—meaning the United States, 
has a quick appeal to the emotions, but 
the intellect responds only when the true 
significance of the term is revealed. I 
hesitate to inflict upon you the time-worn, 
though respected phrase, “rugged indi- 
vidualism,” the basis of our marvellous 
accomplishment. Politicians have seized 
upon this characterization and distorted 
its meaning to suit their purpose. We 
know full well that this country was 
builded upon the genius and enterprise 
of our forbears, secure in the assurance 
that they were privileged to enjoy the 
proceeds of their labor, that wealth and 
leisure were the rewards of talent and 
toil. Our basic charter guaranteed these 
liberties, but is this the America of to- 
day? Is there mvych of individualism 
remaining or are we being remoulded 
into a standardized citizenry, the dupes 
of delusion? We are immersed in a 
whirlpool of change and must face the 
facts even at the risk of becoming con- 
firmed pessimists. Yet I feel dispassion- 
ate reasoning and constructive thought 
may bring a semblance of ordered se- 
curity out of this chaos of a wrecked 
world. Every great economic problem 
has inseparable political implications: 
almost every political issue has some- 
thing of an economic background. As 
engineers, in conference assembled, ear- 
nestly seeking the path we should follow, 
we should be politically non-partisan, 
but to insistently invite this attitude of 
mind is to court the millennium before 
finding Utopia. There will inevitably be 
much of prejudice in our deliberations. 
Fashions in ideas change rapidly whereas 
progress in thought is slow. 


We are distraught with discontent. To 
explain the dilemma we criticise every- 
thing. We blame the depression on the 
machine age, there is outcry against or- 
ganized mass production. We demand 
the satisfaction of our wants with cheap 
goods while decrying the methods that 
make cheap goods possible. We chal- 
lenge the motives of management, con- 
demn the acts of capital, considering 
these things as wholly bad, therefore sub- 
ject to oppressive regulation and control. 
In desperation the people would scrap 
the rich heritage of the past, shuffle the 
fateful cards, and with a new deal, join 
with enthusiasm, if not abandon, in a 
game of chance. It is admittedly a dar- 
ing adventure into the unknown and un- 
certain: by its sponsors it is called an 
experiment. 

We make but little progress by plati- 
tudes and generalities. Perhaps this 
common failing is a prime cause of our 
distress, we know not whither we are 
going, but we are on our way. We are 
not yet advised as to the full scope of 
the program for social and industrial re- 
form, and with uncanny shrewdness the 
picture of the slowly assembling jigsaw 
puzzle is withheld from a deeply inter- 
ested people. With almost irritating 
hesitancy little pieces of the fringe are 
put together. Could we but visualize 
what the goal is we might approach it 
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with more courage and confidence. Un- 
certainty and apprehension grip our 
hearts and dull our senses. Pope, in his 
“Essay on Criticism” expresses my 
thought. 


“So pleased at first the tow’ring Alps we 
try, 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread 
the sky. 
Th’ eternal snows appear already past 
And the first clouds and mountains 
seem the last. 
But those attain’d, we tremble to sur- 
vey 
The growing labours of the lengthen’d 
way. 
Th’ increasing prospect tires our wan’- 
dring eyes, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps 
arise.” 


The vagaries of the situation are ob- 
stacles in the path of progress. Of some 
few things, however, we have knowledge 
and to these we may earnestly give our 
attention. All idleness, either of ma- 
chines or men has a far-reaching psy- 
chological effect bordering on hysteria. 
It prompts the propagation of false doc- 
trines not only by those of the alarmist 
type, but by ardent reformers, whose 
number is legion. This country, and 
the world at large is under the spell of 
propagandists. Industry is alarmed. I 
think it not an exaggeration to charac- 
terize most of the generously proffered 
explanations of the present industrial 
debacle as silly and unfounded. 

I read into the issue a number of con- 
ditions, serious enough individually, but 
in the aggregate grave, which we must 
consider. 

The idea of the inevitability of this 
social and industrial upheaval should be 
dispelled. At no time in the history of 
this country have our policies been so 
unsound, our principles so distorted or 
our practices so flagrantly questionable 
as to invite destruction. No thinking 
man gives credence to the explanation 
that the recent drought in the farm belt 
was manifestation of the wrath of God 
against our agricultural activities. 

We sense a growing tendency to chal- 
lenge the right of men, particularly those 
gifted with knowledge and initiative— 
the finest form of wealth—to direct en- 
terprise; there is disrespect for author- 
ity, the masses must rule. 

Our opulence, the outcome of indus- 
try, has encouraged a manner of living 
in leisure and luxury, now thought to 
be an inherent right, and indispensable 
to our well being. We have strayed a 
long way from the ideals of honest effort 
for righteous wages. 

It is thought that wealth of all kinds, 
particularly that represented by money 
or land, is ill-gotten gain, that little 
short of robbery has led to its segrega- 
tion and that drastic redistribution is 
essential for the common weal. 

We are conscious of the movement to- 
ward state control of national resources, 
of government regulation and participa- 
tion in business. Call it what you will 
—the drift of things is in the direction 
of dictatorship. 
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All of these things, and others, subtle 
as they may be in their influence, affect 
the mineral industry. We must be equal 
to the challenge they bring and that we 
are ready to do so is evidenced by the 
scope and competency of the exercises in 
which we are to participate at this West- 
ern Meeting of the American Mining 
Congress. There is little that is su- 
perfluous in our program. Particular 
topics will be carefully presented and 
pointedly discussed at regular sessions 
and round-table symposia, from which 
clarified thought will find expression in 
forceful resolutions. If we are to ac- 
complish anything our voice must be 
heard. 


The business of running our distressed 
country has grown in alarming propor- 
tions. Washington has become a re- 
search laboratory wherein all manner 
of hypotheses are advanced, theories 
projected and experiments planned. Re- 
covery, relief, and reform are the ob- 
jects sought. The technique is new, the 
results uncertain: criticism and impa- 
tience are becoming more and more ap- 
parent, for promises have not material- 
ized, hopes are deferred, the costs mount 
high. A new social philosophy is an- 
nounced, a new design for industry, 
while 


“Dream after dream ensues 

And still they dream that they shall 
still succeed 

And still are disappointed” 


To carry on these novel experiments 
in government, endless laws have been 
enacted, ponderous machinery has been 
set up and an army of attendants and 
assistants taken into service. As to the 
merit of these political experiments or 
expedients it is not for me to speak ex- 
cept insofar as it is pertinent to my 
subject. Much of the experimentation, 
hurriedly planned and hastily performed 
along the lines of trial and error, has 
already shown itself to be tragically fu- 
tile and excessively costly. A patient 
though perplexed public, with unfalter- 
ing faith in the basic soundness of the 
country and its constitution, has anxi- 
ously looked for results. Through their 
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representatives, they have given unlim- 
ited power and authority to a chosen 
few, hopeful of intelligent leadership. 
This power, in turn, has been delegated 
to a multitude of bureaus to supervise 
these innovations in the science of gov- 
ernment. There are many misgivings as 
to the competency and experience of the 
bureaucrats, particularly those attracted 
from academic cloisters by the limelight 
of public office. Knowledge in itself is 
not power, but wisdom is. The net re- 
sult thus far is that remedial measures 
have been provocative of labor unrest, 
that there are ten million men unem- 
ployed and that within the short span 
of a year and a half, six billion dollars 
have been saddled upon the public debt. 
It is now well over 27 billions. Some- 
one, some day, must pay the piper. The 
commitments cannot be cancelled by ma- 
nipulation of currency. If obligations 
have been made in terms of 100 cents 
to the dollar they can not be met by six 
dimes. A wag recently suggested that 
for the motto on the good old silver dol- 
lar a phrase be substituted “I know that 
my redeemer liveth.” Now minerals and 
the mining industry have, for three dec- 
ades or more, beeg burdened with op- 
pressive taxes. In many communities 
and states it is the mainstay of support. 
It has been authoritatively stated that 
in normal times the mineral industries, 
in their raw material stage alone, pay 
direct taxes to the government amount- 
ing to over five times all the other raw 
material industries put together. The 
recent director of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, in a message to mining engineers, 
April, 1932, said that the ratio of paid- 
in federal income tax, mining to agri- 
culture, was as 1.93 to 1. With these 
facts before us, mining men should show 
greater concern and take more aggres- 
sive action in the control of political 
units and public expenditures. 

A changing monetary system is pre- 
scribed for us. Whatever the fineness 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Effect of Recent Decisions of 


National Labor Board ' 


INING is a cooperative task. It 

cannot be successfully accom- 

plished without good will, mu- 
tual understanding, reciprocal recogni- 
tion of the rights and even the prejudices 
of the opposite parties to the employ- 
ment relation. In that field we have 
witnessed, over a long period of time, 
a distinctly American development of 
principles and practices. 


Within a year and a half we have wit- 
nessed an almost revolutionary change 
in the character of the public control of 
employment relations. A moment’s ref- 
erence to them is essential to an under- 
standing of the topic you have asked 
me to briefly discuss—the effect of re- 
cent decisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board upon future of such re- 
lations. 


It was accepted by the courts, by the 
legal profession and generally by the 
people of this country, up to a year anda 
half ago, that no principle was more 
firmly established in our polity than the 
distinction between the relative author- 
ity of the states and the nation over 
production and commerce and the in- 
cidental relations which arose out of 
them. We recognized the exclusive and 
plenary authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over commerce between the 
states and foreign nations. The man on 
the street understood that as well as the 
lawyer, in terms of common sense, that 
meant the regulation of intercourse be- 
tween the states and between ourselves 
and foreign nations. That power was 
given to the national government to pre- 
vent the destructive frictions which had 
arisen in the post Revolutionary period 
between the colonies, finding their way 
from an independent control of the rela- 
tions between them as they become parts 
of a nation requiring a single central 
authority to regulate and protect the 
intercourse between them. 


As our industrial structure grew 
there came inevitably an exercise of the 
powers of the states and the nation to 
regulate those incidents of the employ- 
ment relation that became effected with 
a public interest. In the interest of 
health and safety, good morals, it be- 
came necessary to rationally limit the 
liberty of each to more fully protect the 
opportunities and liberties of all. That 
represented the exercise respectively in 
the Federal and state jurisdictions of 
their separate authority. The one over 
commerce and the other over produc- 
tion. 
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No principle was more firmly estab- 
lished than the fact that production and 
commerce were two separate and distinct 
things. That commerce was intercourse, 
and all the acts and incidents of produc- 
tion preceded it. It was said over and 
over again, not once, but in the course 
of 75 years many hundred times by 
courts of all degrees and on all occa- 
sions and in all developments of pub- 
lic polity, that manufacture and mining 
preceded commerce, and commerce did 
not begin until manufacture and mining 
was concluded. That was accepted as a 
fixed principle, expressing in plain terms 
the average man could clearly under- 
stand, the different fields of authority 
between the nation and the state. 

A year and a half ago, or more, we 
were presented with the enactment of a 
temporary policy, under the NRA, which 
established the fundamental proposition 
that the Federal Government would un- 
dertake the control, supervision and reg- 
ulation of local employment relations. 
This was done through Section 7-a. They 
say many crimes have been committed 
in the name of liberty. Well, many lib- 
erties have been made criminal in the 
name of Section 7-a. 


A more obscure and _ unfortunate 
phrase was probably never selected than 
that of “collective bargaining.” When 
it was first adopted as a declaration of 
a right, and the establishment of an 
obligation between employer and em- 
ploye, it was said, by those who pro- 
posed it, that its meaning was “so plain” 
there could be no misinterpretation of 
it. Since that time those to whose mind 
it was so plain that it could not be 
misunderstood, have given it a variety 
of interpretations contradicting one 
another in the declaration of its mean- 
ing and in its administration. 

I call this background to your atten- 
tion because what I have to say to you 
today does not lead me to consider the 
validity of this legislation, but merely 
the interpretation given to it which is 
now controlling so far as there is au- 
thority in the National Labor Relations 
Board to enforce it. 

I assume for this discussion the va- 
lidity of the Act itself. Therefore, I ask 
you to consider whether or not the inter- 
pretative opinions of the present Board 
of the operating effect of Section 7-a 
in the field of employment relations is 
justified, either by its language, its in- 
tent, the Congressional declaration of in- 
terpretation and intent, the objectives at 
which the legislation aimed, and the 
previous and continuously sustained in- 
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terpretation of the section by those orig- 
inally charged with responsibility for its 
interpretation. 

No sooner had Section T-a been 
enacted, and the machinery of enforce- 
ment set up, than, as the Codes came 
into existence, you were continuously 
confronted with interpretation of Sec- 
tion 7-a by the parties at interest. These 
early interpretations were given by those 
who had formulated the agreements and 
wer: responsible for their administra- 
tion and enforcement. 


On August 23, 1933, the Recovery Ad- 
ministrator, General Johnson, and his 
general counsel, Mr. Richberg, first au- 
thoritatively declared the meaning and 
operating effect of Section 7-a. They said, 
in plain terms, that the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, which was there cre- 
ated, was not intended to restrict the 
right of individual bargaining. They 
said that it did not mean that any par- 
ticular from of collective bargaining was 
approved or sanctioned or urged by the 
government; that it did not in any way 
restrict the rights of minorities to sep- 
arate and distinct representation in in- 
dulgence in collective bargaining, that 
it was not intended to give impetus or 
force to any particular form of labor 
organization, and that it recognized the 
right of “company,” as distinguished 
from external labor organizations in any 
form in which agreements could be freely 
made that were mutually satisfactory 
to both parties. 


That authoritative interpretation re- 
mained undisturbed and in effect until 
the President issued an executive order 
on February 1, 1934, which authorized 
the then existing National Labor Board, 
created by an ‘executive proclamation of 
August 5, of last year, to assume, 
where there was a disagreement over 
the representatives of employes for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, the duty 
of determining, through an_ election 
which they were authorized to super- 
vise, who the representatives of the ma- 
jority of all employes were. 


This language had its ambiguous fea- 
tures because it left open the determi- 
nation of whether the term “a majority 
representing all” meant that where an 
election occurred the representatives 
there selected spoke for all employes in 
the field of collective bargaining who 
were employes of the plant, or whether 
it meant that they spoke for the major- 
ity which elected them. 


It happened to be a duty devolving upon 
me to present that issue to General 
Johnson, immediately upon the issuance 
of the order. It was pointed out to him 
that if the construction insisted on by 
some, and hinted at in the publicity 
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which accompanied the order itself, 
meant that the representatives selected 
by a majority of all employes in a given 
plant or unit of employment in an elec- 
tion “excluded minorities” from separate 
representation, the rights of such mi- 
norities to speak through separate agen- 
cies of their own selection, and to be 
represented by agents of their own 
choosing, was destroyed and that this 
was in flat contradiction to the previous 
interpretation placed upon the language 
at issue. 

Thereupon General Johnson and his 
counsel, Mr. Richberg, on February 4, 
last, issued an authoritative interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of that executive 
order. They announced in specific lan- 
guage that the order of February 1 
had in no way changed the previous in- 
terpretation which had been placed upon 
the collective bargaining phrase of the 
Recovery Act. 

General Johnson and Mr. Richberg 
joined in this statement: 

“That the selection of majority rep- 
resentatives does not restrict or qualify 
in any way the rights of the minority 
groups of employes, or of individual em- 
ployes to deal with their employer in 
their own way.” 

In the Denver Tramway case, where an 
eleetion was held under the control of 
the old National Labor Board, as dis- 
tinguished from the National Labor Re- 
lations Board now in existence, that 
board subsequently laid down the propo- 
sition that a majority of employes vot- 
ing when selecting representatives, 
bound all the other employes to accept 
them as their exclusive representatives 
for the purpose of bargaining. 

In the instant case substantially 700 
employes participated in the election 
and the majority was a very narrow one, 
about 25, if I remember right. 

A member of the Board dissented 
from that view at the time. No serious 
attempt was made to enforce it. 

Thereafter the same question was 
raised in discussion of the Wagner Bill 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate where, for a month, 
that distinguished committee heard the 
proponents and opponents of the pro- 
posal then pending. 

One provision of that Bill provided, 
in distinct language, that the Board to 
be created under the bill should have 
the authority to determine, under a su- 
pervised election, who represented the 
employes for the purpose of collective 
bargaining and had the authority to 
determine who constituted a majority 
after such an election and who the rep- 
resentatives of that majority were to 
represent all employes. 

That was extensively argued at the 
time by all the witnesses appearing be- 
fore the committee. It was not vigor- 
ously supported, as one can find on ex- 
amination of the hearings, by the repre- 
sentatives of organized Jabor. It was 
distinctly rejected by the representatives 
of so-called company organizations who 
appeared before the Committee. 

In that connection, I venture to call to 
your attention the fact that for nearly 
two days and a half there appeared be- 
fore that Committee, in the course of 
those hearings, many witnesses repre- 
senting various forms of organizations 
—work councils, “company unions,” as 
they are described in the act, and em- 


ploye representation plans. These men 
came from all parts of the country, 
traveled under their own power and 
at their own expense, and I think 
they convinced the committee that there 
existed in the United States a_ very 
great body of workmen who preferred 
that form of organization in rela- 
tion with their employer. They with- 
stood rigid cross examination by the 
members of the committee. I think a 
study of their testimony is one of the 
most interesting sociological contribu- 
tions to employment relations we have. 
It represented hundreds of thousands of 
men intelligently presenting their own 
strong convictions on a subject which re- 
ceived thereafter great weight from the 
committee. 

So when Congress came to legislate on 
employment relations, through what is 
now known as Public Resolution 44, the 
so-called “Labor Resolution” adopted the 
16th of last June by the Congress, they 
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had before them the very issue that I 
have called to your attention. They had 
the very dispute as to what the mean- 
of the collective bargaining provision 
was. Whether or not it was the intent 
of Congress to provide that a bare ma- 
jority of employes in any given estab- 
lishment should select representatives 
who would become the exclusive bargain- 
ing agency for all employes. That issue 
was even debated particularly in the 
Senate. The statement was clearly made 
by the Senators in charge of the bill as 
to what was the intent of Congress, and 
effect of the resolution. It was sug- 
gested, in the course of debate, that 
there ought to be a provision either 
recognizing or refusing to recognize the 
majority as a representative of all. 
Congress plainly declined at that time 
to write any such purpose or language 
into the Act. There was no modification 
of Section 7-a. When they wrote the 
joint resolution they used this rather 
remarkable language in Section 2. 
Authorizing the Board to conduct an 
election by a secret ballot, to determine 
by whom they desired to be represented, 
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saying that they should select their rep- 
resentatives—and I quote from the Act 
now—‘“for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining as defined in Section 7-a of said 
Act and now incorporated herein.” 


Of course, collective bargaining is not 
defined in Section 7-a. It is given recog- 
nition. The definition of it must be 
found in the interpretation which it has 
received. 


So there was “collective bargaining” 
again presented without further defini- 
tion of its terms, leaving in force and 
effect the controlling interpretation 
which, in the meantime, had been placed 
upon it by two authoritative sources— 
the National Administrator, General 
Johnson, and his General Counsel, and 
the President in defining and applying 
the term to the automobile controversy. 


In that state of facts the President ap- 
pointed the National Labor Relations 
Board under the authority vested in him 
by Public Resolution 44. That Board has 
now delivered two opinions which, I 
think, are of great importance. They 
represent a novel departure from all 
our established conceptions of the rela- 
tion of employer and employe and the 
play of our traditions and system of 
law and public policy upon the employ- 
ment relation. 

The two cases which bring this matter 
to a head are respectively: “In the Mat- 
ter of the Houde Engineering Corpora- 
tion and United Automobile Workers 
Federal Labor Union,” in which a de- 


cision was handed down on August 30, 
1934; and 


“In the Matter of the Kohler Company 
versus the Federal Labor Union,” which 
— was rendered on September 15, 


The first case laid down the principle 
of majority rule and the second amplified 
it. These are able opinions. 


The present Chairman of the Labor 
Board, the head of the Law Department 
of the University of Wisconsin, is a 
very able lawyer. We owe him a debt 
for the fact that when he did state what 
he here does he made clear exactly what 
he meant. There can be no difference 
of opinion as to the construction that is 
to be placed on the opinion. The only 
difference of opinion can be as to sound- 
ness of the interpretation which this 
Board has placed upon the Act. 

Now, what is this Board? This Board, 

under the Resolution of Congress, was 
authorized to do certain things: 
_“To investigate issues, facts, prac- 
tices and activities of employers or em- 
ployes in any controversies arising un- 
der Section 7-a of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, or which are bur- 
dening or obstructing, or threatening to 
burden or obstruct, the free flow of 
interstate commerce.” 

Under Section 2, they were authorized: 

“When it appears in the public in- 
terest to order and conduct an election 
by secret ballot of any of the employes 
of any employer to determine by what 
person or persons or organization they 
desired to be represented in order to 
insure the right of employes to organize 
and select their own representatives for 
the purpose of collective bargaining as 
defined in Section 7-a.” 

So the Board possesses two powers, 
not directly conferred upon it by Con- 
gress, since it was not created by the 
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Act. It was created through an execu- 
tive order which the President was au- 
thorized to issue for the establishment 
of Boards for this purpose. Therefore, 
the Board has two powers: 


1. Investigatory. 


2. To supervise elections where there 
is an issue in any particular plant as 
to who are the representatives of “any 
of the employes” for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining. 

With respect to the second authority 
the Board is given power to require the 
production of books, records and docu- 
ments, and the appearance of witnesses. 
It is given no compulsory authority with 
respect to the first provision, that of 
investigation. That is made plain by 
what was said on the Senate floor itself. 

Senator Walsh, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
when he reported the resolution, said: 


_ “There is no authority here except to 
investigate. It is expected that investiga- 
tion, a finding of facts and giving of 
publicity to them, will have a very bene- 
ficial effect and will result in making 
suggestions that will lead toward the 


settling of the strike or settling of labor 
disputes.” 


So what was invoked was the sanction 
of public opinion, and not compulsory 
arbitration or an endeavor to enforce 
by penalties, the provisions of the Act. 
It contains penalties, but they are aimed 
at the refusal to produce testimony or a 
violation of the limited rules and regula- 
tions which the Board is authorized to 
enact in order to effectuate its authority. 


In these two cases we were presented 
with the issue, so frequently discussed 
before, and which, we thought had been 
authoritatively settled, by decision of 
the responsible administrator and the 
President. The Houde case arose on 
complaint of the Union. It was charged 
the company refused and failed to either 
recognize or collectively deal with the 
representatives of a majority of the em- 
ployes through the Union. To which 
the company responded that they were 
not the representatives of a majority 
of the employes and assumed that the 
company was under an obligation to 
deal with any substantial group of its 
employes who chose to come to it through 
agencies of their own selection. 

On this issue the Board ruled: 


“The Houde Engineering Corporation 
has violated Section 7-a by interfering 
with the self-organization of its em- 
ployes, impairing their right of collec- 
tive bargaining and refusing to bargain 
collectively within the meaning of that 
section, in that, first, it negotiated with- 
out intending to reach a collective agree- 
ment, and, second, it negotiated with the 
Association after the employes had, by 
majority vote, designated the Union as 
their exclusive agency.” 

It, therefore, ordered and directed that 
the company should proceed to negoti- 
ate with the representatives of what had 
been determined by an election to be a 
majority of the employes holding there 
was no other bargaining agency which, 
for collective eg the company could 
deal with, although it could receive com- 
plaints or grievances from minorities. 

Two weeks later, in the Kohler case, 
it was presented with a somewhat simi- 
lar issue, except there was, in addition, 
the further charge: That the Kohler 
company had interfered with the self- 
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organization of its employes by under- 
taking to participate in the formation 
of an organization and to suggest that 
one or another form of agreement be- 
tween themselves and their employes 
would better conduce to the good rela- 
tions between them. 


There was no intimation of any se- 
cret attempt to insinuate the influence 
of the company in the selection of the 
organization, but that the company, 
through its president, Walter Kohler, 
had very frankly talked with his men 
in public about the formation of their 
organized relations, and pointed out the 
effective operation of 30 years relation- 
ship without disturbance, and expressed 
the hope that they would continue to 
deal with each other through a com- 
pany organization, with the company. 
He asserted then, what the evidence dis- 
closed, that he had never discriminated 
against employes because of their mem- 
bership or non-membership in external 
labor organizations. The Board itself 
found that the Governor had maintained, 
in his employ, the President of the 
Union with whom they afterwards came 
into contact, and many of its officers, 
and there had been no discrimination 
whatever in employment. 


But the Board held and declared in 
this case: That not only were the ma- 
jority representatives selected at an 
election to be held in the future to be the 
exclusive bargaining agency, but they 
were to be the exclusive bargaining 
agency with respect not only to collective 
but individual relations. 


The Board did not qualify the term 
“bargaining agency” by the word “col- 
lective.” It declared the body that was 
selected by majority, whether the com- 
pany organization, or the Federal Union, 
one or the other became the only bar- 
gaining agency to be recognized by the 
employer. With that bargaining agency 
he was bound to enter into an agree- 
ment for, said the Board, the purpose 
of collective bargaining is to secure col- 
lective agreement for agreement is the 
objective to be sought and, therefore, 
there is a compulsion on the parties to 
conclude negotiations with contract. 

Furthermore, the Board in the Kohler 
case held, it is for us to determine who 
are qualified to participate in this elec- 
tion. For the purpose of determining 
who are qualified, the Board held that 
all those on the company’s payroll on 
September 7, 1933, exactly one year be- 
fore the rendering of their opinion, were 
employes of the company for the pur- 
pose of participating in voting, subject 
to two qualifications: 

1. That they had not accepted em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


2. That they were not disqualified by 
participation in acts of violence during 
the strike. 

There had been a serious strike at the 
Kohler plant, participated in by a few 
of its employes, but a mob had come 
over from the neighboring town of Che- 
boygan, 10 miles away, to compel the 
employes of that plant to suspend opera- 
tion. They, being unwilling to do so, a 
riot occurred, causing damage and death. 
The meagre police force of the small 
town was unable to quell the riot and 
the Governor of Wisconsin called out 
the troops. The rioters disbursed and 
the plant was protected by the military 
immediately, but only on the condition 
that it did not reopen. So that the pur- 
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pose of the military was not to assure 
unimpeded ingress and egress for em- 
ployes or customers, or the lawful use 
of the property, but for the purpose of 
repelling riotous disorders. 

I submit that these two or three de- 
terminations by this Board represent 
an extraordinary and revolutionary con- 
ception of employment relations. 


One could dwell at length perhaps on 
the significance of this attempt to assert 
Federal control of local employment re- 
lations under the commerce power. I 
have no desire to discuss that here. It 
is a large question by itself. 


What is the effect of this decision of 
the Board and what authority has the 
Board for making it? 

It is a serious matter to disagree with 
a public body charged with the adminis- 
tration of the law. 


The real question here is whether or 
not the Board’s interpretation of Section 
7-a is justified by the language of the 
Act, by the precedents which they them- 
selves cite, and by the preceding inter- 
pretations of this section, which they do 
not refer to at all; although they admit 
that their own interpretation now is in 
complete contradiction with the previous 
interpretation given to the Act by other 
administrators. 


I want to point out, first of all, what 
the powers of the Board are. 


What this Board created for the pur- 
pose of being the final interpreter of this 
Act? I have read to you the statement 
of the Senator in charge of the Bill, 
Senator Walsh. I have read to you the 
language of the resolution itself. I think 
that it is plain from that that the powers 
of the Board, in the first instance, are 
investigatory and not interpretative. 
They were to find and present facts with 
regard to the situation and not to be 
the appellate voice of the government 
in the interpretation of the Act. 


In the letter which the Chairman 
wrote to the President with respect to 
the textile strike, when it was suggested 
that the Board should mediate, you will 
find an interesting statement to the ef- 
fect that the Board should not accept 
mediatory duties, but should undertake 
rather to interpret the provisions of the 
law and to create a favorable public 
opinion for their acceptance. 


I say, first of all, it is a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the Board, under the 
language of the Act, has any authority 
to interpret finally these provisions. 
From the language of the resolution, 
and the executive order creating it, that 
same impression is created. 


I say it is plain, from the express inter- 
pretation of Senator Walsh, and of the 
majority leader, Senator Robinson, who 
negotiated that resolution between the 
minority and the majority members of 
the Senate Chamber, where it originated, 
and Senator Robinson was the President’s 
spokesman with regard to it; and both 
he and Senator Walsh undertook to make 
clear to the Senate in a statement, easily 
verified by the reading of the Congrega- 
tional Record, that there was no inten- 
tion to do more than confer upon the 
Board investigatory powers, without 
compulsion; relying upon the sanction 
of public opinion to give effect to it. 
And, secondly, to give compulsory au- 
thority to supervise elections for the 
purpose of determining, where there was 
an issue of fact, who was the representa- 


tives of “any of the employes” for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. 

I think there is another condition to 
be considered here in this interpretation. 
What are the Codes and what is the 
President’s Reemployment Agreement? 

The President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment was an offer by the Chief Execu- 
tive, under the authority asserted under 
the National Recovery Act, to call upon 
all the employers of the United States, 
while the Codes were pending, to enter 
into an agreement with him by which 
they would accept certain conditions with 
regard to hours, wages and working 
conditions, as a step toward restoring 
employment and increasing the purchas- 
ing power under the terms of the pro- 
posal. It was in the nature of an agree. 
ment or contract between the individual 
employers and the President on behalf 
of the nation. He was one principal and 
the employers were the other. 

The Codes represented, according to 
the frequently asserted declaration of the 
Administration, an agreement between 
industries and the Executive, negotiated 
by the President’s agent, the Recovery 
Administrator, and represented an effort 
to arrive, except with regard to those 
conditions imposed in the Code, and 
which were required to be in every one 
ot them,—those were the terms of Sec- 
tion 7-a—at an agreement with respect 
to the operation of the industry as to 
conditions of employment and as to com- 
petitive practices. 

Certainly there is no principle more 
clearly recognized in business, and by 
the law, than the fact that the practical 
interpretation which the parties put 
upon their agreement, especially when 
observed over a long period of time, is 
a controlling factor for its interpreta- 
tion. 

The interpretation which has been 
placed upon the section by General 
Johnson, as the President’s agent ne- 
gotiating the contract, through the 
Codes and through the President’s Re- 
employment Agreement, was issued and 
reiterated by him and by his General 
Counsel. Between the time of the first 
interpretation of August, 1933, and the 
decision of this Board, in September, we 
had an operating agreement to which 
industry was conforming itself in every- 
day practice, which had been in effect 
for over a year, and which had been 
repeatedly asserted to be the true inter- 
pretation by the parties charged with 
the administration of the Act—the 
President being not only, of course, the 
representative of the United States as a 
contractor, but, of course, of the govern- 
ment which never surrendered its au- 
thority as a sovereign. 

Then, we had the flat and plain con- 
tradiction between the working interpre- 
tation placed by the responsible adminis- 
trator on the one hand, and the interpre- 
tation placed by the Board on September 
15, on the other; and General John- 
son’s reiterated statement, and that of 
his counsel, that no one else was entitled 
to interpret the operating effect of this 
statute except themselves, or ultimately 
the courts. 

Remember that not only was there the 
original interpretation placed upon it, 
but when a distinct issue arose on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1934, over the proclamation of 
the President the interpreting was re- 


iterated and emphasized by the Recov- 
ery Administrator at that time. 


Then, in the famous settlement of the 
automobile strike, we had a three-cor- 
nered agreement between the parties 
and the President, in which the Presi- 
dent defined his interpretation of Sec- 
tion 7-a and offered that as one of the 
conditions to be accepted by both parties 
in the settlement of their controversy. 
In that he said—and I am quoting the 
President now in offering these terms to 
the parties: 


“If there be more than one group each 
bargaining committee shall have a total 
membership pro rata to the number of 
men each member represents.” 

He, therefore, placed himself on rec- 
ord as interpreting the Act to provide, 
which he himself urged, the acceptance 
of the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation, which is the opposite of ma- 
jority rule. 

Now, the intent of Congress, in the 
first place, is ascertained from the plain 
language of the Tabor resolution. Re- 
member Congress refused in the face of 
the controversy presented and the de- 
mands made upon it, to write into the 
legislation, in Section 2, any suggestion 
that a majority of employes in any par- 
ticular industry or in any particular 
plant, by the selection of representa- 
tives, deprived the minority of their in- 
dividual or collective bargaining rights. 
If that was the intention of Congress 
they refused to express it. And they 
kept in effect exactly the same language 
which had been authoritatively interpre- 
tated by General Johnson, his counsel, 
and the President. 

Finally, it seems to us, it is perfectly 
plain that to deprive a minority of the 
employes of the selection of their own 
agent is to defeat the plain language of 
the statute. As we read Section 7-a it 
assures the right of employes to bargain 
collectively through representatives “of 
their own choosing.” There is nothing 
in the statute conveying that assurance 
to only a majority of employes. On the 
contrary, it is without restriction. Such 
employes, by Section 7-a, are protected 
against its being made a condition of 
employment, that they are to refrain 
from joining an organization, or assist- 
ing a labor organization of their own 
choosing. A minority organization is 
no less an organization of an employe’s 
own choosing. If he may not bargain 
through the one which he selects, if two 
are before him, then he does not possess 
the right to bargain through representa- 
tives of his own ehoice. 

The Board’s interpretation is made 
even more emphatic in the Kohler case. 
There it is made plain that the principle 
of the decision is not merely to exclude 
minority representation collective 
bargaining but individual bargaining. 

The effect, then, of the Board’s inter- 
pretation is to restrict the form of col- 
lective bargaining to that which, in the 
opinion of the Board, is permissible and 
practical. This is a contraction of a 
right rather than its vindication. The 
Board substitutes its judgment of what 
is permissible for that of Congress and 
the President. It substitutes its view 
of what is practical for that of em- 
ployer and employe entering into their 
agreements. Far from permitting the 
employe to select his own representative, 
the Board’s interpretation compels him 
to accept an agent whom he has not se- 
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lected, and to be bound by a contract 
which he neither authorized nor made. 
It is in effect an attempt to authorize 
the sale of a man’s labor without his 
consent. 


“No man,” said Abraham Lincoln, “is 
good enough to govern another man with- 
out his consent.” 


I submit that it is equally true that 
no man is good enough to be another 
man’s agent without his selection. 

The Board’s argument for a majority 
rule in labor relations, it seems to me, 
fatally confuses the distinction between 
the acceptance of a political majority 
and the making of a contract with re- 
spect to which employes have not given 
either individual or collective consent. 

The chief purpose of national and 
state constitutions is to protect the 
rights of minorities, or individuals 
against the oppression of majorities or 
governmental agencies. To this end 
there are more prohibitions in the na- 
tional Constitution than there are 
grants of power. Without the ten pro- 
hibitory amendments it is an historic 
fact that the Constitution could not have 
been adopted. These are traditional 
principles of great significance. They 
go into the heart of this very issue, since 
the effect of the Board’s interpretation 
is to strip minorities of any effective 
means of protecting their individual and 
collective bargaining rights, and com- 
pelling them, against their expressed 
will, to enter into an involuntary re- 
lationship. 

The language of the statute at issue 
is protective of rights and applies in the 
face of national tradition. If-it is con- 
strued to destroy the rights of minori- 
ties it disposes without their consent of 
their most valuable possession, the right 
of liberty and the right of property, and 
the right to labor under conditions of 
their own choosing and through agents 
of their own selection. 

Minorities accept political majorities 
in the face of specific protection of the 
minority rights written into state and 
national constitutions and enforced by 
judicial process. 


The interpretation of this Board de- 
stroys minority rights and leaves only 
the feeble permission to make complaints 
with respect to a condition about which 
they are not permitted nor authorized to 
bargain. No construction could be more 
destructive of the rights which the 
language of the statute is plainly in- 
tended to protect. 

I shall not stop to take your time, of 
which I have taken probably too much 
already, to discuss the authorities which 
are presented by the Board to justify 
themselves. However, I would like to 
call your attention to one or two. 

First, there is recited the alleged 
precedent established by the National 
Labor Board during the great war. I 
am familiar with those precedents. I 
have re-examined them. 

There is no authority in any decision 
of the National Labor Board to suggest 
or sustain the proposition that a mi- 
nority was to be deprived of its collective 
bargaining power, or that individuals 
were to be deprived of their separate 
right to make individual contracts, or 
to make them through agencies of their 
own selection. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Practieal Application of 


The Bituminous Coal Code’ 


AM ASKED to express my opinion 

of the practical application of the 
Bituminous Coal Code. As the Code 
was originally designed to remedy cer- 
tain destructive practices rather preva- 
lent in the industry, “particularly in the 
payment of low wages in order to permit 
of unreasonably low prices,” I felt it ad- 
visable to obtain the views and opinions 
of a number of competent operators, 
whose experience with the Code should 
be of value in arriving at a general con- 
clusion, more so as the properties which 
I represent are not engaged in the gen- 
eral commercial coal trade, the import- 
ant element of price regulation provided 
for by the Code not affecting our prop- 
erties. 


The opinions expressed by the opera- 
tors canvassed show a remarkable unan- 
imity of viewpoint, only differing as to 
the measure of importance that attaches 
to the certain advantages or disadvan- 
tages which have been found to exist. 
In presenting the result of this survey I 
will attempt to list the rather general 
opinions most commonly expressed: 


FAVORABLE RESULTS OBTAINED 


1. The price structure established bears 
a better relation to “cost of produc- 
tion” than has ever heretofore ex- 
isted in the history of the industry. 
This situation is as yet in no sense 
perfect. There yet exists the old de- 
sire to obtain volume sales by any 
subtle method that will not, if dis- 
covered, be charged as a violation of 
the Code. Bidding for contracts 
based upon thermal value with a 
guarantee of heat content, maximum 
ash and moisture; the penalty im- 
posed acting merely as a price re- 
duction, one of the methods fre- 
quently employed. As the Code car- 
ries no provision for penalty ratios, 
attractive reductions in prices can 
be made through this form of eva- 
sion of Code ethics. The keen de- 
sire to absorb high freight differen- 
tials imposed by long-distance mar- 
kets, has in certain cases been car- 
ried to extreme lengths. When coal 
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of like grade is sold in one market 
at a mine price one-third below that 
charged in another market, the dif- 
ference in price charged far above 
a fair margin of profit, it cannot be 
held that “fair practice” is being ob- 
served. 


Eugene McAuliffe 


2. While the results obtained toward es- 
tablishing a more uniform wage 
scale expressed in rates of pay and 
hours worked have been somewhat 
disappointing, both to all labor and 
the operators located in the higher 
wage fields, marked progress in this 
direction has been made. The hours 
of work have been standardized and 
doubtless a further equalization of 
wage rates will be brought about in 
time. 


DISADVANTAGES COMPLAINED OF 


The criticisms commonly expressed re- 
late almost wholly to the methods em- 
ployed by the National Recovery Admin- 
istration officials in (a) formulating the 
Code, Amendment No. One in particu- 
lar; (b) weakness of administration. 
The coal industry is definitely imbued 
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with the feeling that steam-roller tac- 
tics rather than lawful or persuasive 
methods, were employed in forcing the 
original Code on a substantial majority 
tonnage portion of the industry. Much 
of the opposition so engendered yet 
smoulders in the minds and hearts of 
those who bitterly opposed the principle 
of governmental regulation, and without 
question many operators in this class 
would throw over both the price and la- 
bor regulations imposed, if favorable op- 
portunity offered, even though the re- 
lease so obtained would result in a con- 
dition of economic ehaos worse than 
that which formerly existed in the coal 
industry. The more common complaints 
expressed are as follows: 


1. A measure of evasiveness and lack 
of conviction on the part of the Code 
Administration. 

2. Express disregard of the results 
shown by the very expensive compil- 
ation of mine costs and realization, 
with extent of profit and loss, devel- 
oped by the study made at the in- 
stance of the Code Administration 
and by administration statisticians 
and engineers, which cost the indus- 
try and the government very large 
sums. Failure to make public the 
facts obtained, which the Code ex- 
pressly provided for, has been looked 
upon by many operators as a definite 
breach of good faith. 

3. The enforcement of the Code has 
been weak, vacillating, and irregular. 
While the changes in rates of pay 
and hours of work were put into ef- 
fect with dramatic suddenness, weeks 
and months were consumed in select- 
ing district enforcement and media- 
tion officials and getting the Code 
under way. 

4. While the obligation of the operator 
to comply with the rates of pay and 
hours of work established has been 
recognized, insofar as the larger 
producers govern (the companies re- 
sorting to litigation excepted), the 
Mine Workers Union has been un- 
able in many cases to maintain dis- 
cipline on the part of its member- 
ship, with the result that strikes, 
with a total or partial suspen- 
sion of production, have occurred on 
many properties. Jurisdictional con- 
troversies instigated by rival radical 
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minorities have contributed to this 
situation. In justice to the national 
officers of the organization, it is 
proper to say that their efforts have 
been continuously directed toward 
the full recognition of Code and con- 
tract obligations. One operator 
makes the very suggestive statement 
that, “The Government cannot make 
men work.” 


5. While the Code Administration made 
a definite promise to take steps to 
more fully equalize the competitive 
relation that exists between bitumi- 
nous coal and other fuels, such as oil 
and natural gas, it has failed in its 
promises, at least insofar as natural 
gas is concerned. Certainly if an 
excise tax can be levied by the Fed- 
eral Government on electric energy, 
a similar tax could be levied on nat- 
ural gas, any increase in cost, how- 
ever, applied to labor, not affecting 
natural gas as it does coal, where 
the item of labor is 60 or 65 percent 
of the cost of production. 


Separate from the situation set forth 
above, there exists a well-grounded ob- 
jection to all regulatory codes, which 
from necessity call for a definite regi- 
mentation of industry. Many of the 
objectives of the Bituminous Coal Code, 
in fact all the codes, contain much to 
be commended. The elimination of un- 
duly depressed rates of pay and over- 
prolonged hours of work would seem to 
be justified, and the right of organization 
on the part of labor should not be ques- 
tioned. There is, however, serious ob- 
jection to the most recent interpretation 
of Section 7(a), which in substance pro- 
vides that a bare majority of the work- 
ers employed in any plant, shop or in- 
dustry, hold the exclusive right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively through 
their particular union. Labor organiza- 
tions have not always observed “equal 
justice to all” and there is grave dan- 
ger that the worker who does not elect 
to join a particular union may be de- 
prived of the right of employment re- 
gardless of his skill, capacity and neces- 
sities. The right to work should tran- 
scend in sanctity and importance any 
particular “Union Card,” and it will not 
be forgotten that some of the most bit- 
ter labor conflicits were concerned with 
union jurisdiction and not hours of work 
or rates of pay. The labor rackets that 
yet infest our larger cities may properly 
be called a cancer on our industrial life. 

The Coal Code has, in restricting the 
hours of work to thirty-five per week, 
placed a serious handicap on both em- 
ployer and employe. The load factor 
that obtains in the coal mining industry 
has always been very low. The highest 
average number of days worked per 
year (eight hours) in more than twenty 
years, occurred in the war year of 1918, 
when 39.7 hours per week was attained. 
In 1932, the bituminous mines worked 
on an average, but 146 days of eight 
hours, a load factor of 16.0 percent. To- 
day the work day is restricted to seven 
hours, and without improvement in the 
number of days’ work obtainable, the 
load factor will approximate 14.0 per- 


cent. The coal industry is compelled to 
submit to extreme variations in seasonal 
demand, plus the ups and downs that 
go with business activity or depression. 
There should be no prohibition against 
coal mines working six days per week 
in the brief season of peak demand. 
When the year is closed, the total days’ 
work obtainable will be unduly low in 
the most favorable circumstances. 

Another situation that has been cre- 
ated by Amendment No. One to the Code 
is that every bituminous coal wage con- 
tract in the country expires at the same 
hour, midnight of March 31, 1935. The 
last great bituminous coal strike oc- 
curred on April 1, 1922, the anthracite 
miners going out at the same time. 
This strike, embracing, as it did, 
two-thirds of the bituminous and all of 
the anthracite mine workers, carried the 
consumers of coal and the railroads into 
a deeper morass than they had ever be- 
fore experienced. Following the strike 
of the mine workers, the shop crafts- 
men of the railroads entered upon a na- 
tion-wide strike. Such coal as was avail- 
able in the great industrial East rose 
until prices of from $11 to $13 per ton 
were paid for an ill-prepared, inferior 
product. With the operators and mine 
workers unable to agree on a program, 
the situation was shifted over to the 
shoulders of the President of the United 
States, whose attempt to reconcile the 
conflicting forces brought nothing other 
than ignominy on the Government. 

The situation that now exists carried 
a potentially possible repetition on April 
1, 1935, of what happened on April 1, 
1922. While the anthracite wage con- 
tract runs to the end of March, 1936, 
the bituminous coal industry is now ap- 
proximately 90 percent in one union. 
This situation, which has received as yet 
but little public notice, is fraught with 
tremendous possibilities, not alone to the 
coal industry and union labor, but to 
the whole nation. The consumer of coal, 
the third and most numerous party re- 
lated to the industry, has a habit of vis- 
iting revenge on those who bear down 
upon it too heavily. After the strike of 
1922, much capital was invested in fuel 
saving devices, and substitute fuels not 
subject to strike interferences, perma- 
nently displaced millions of tons of coal, 
bituminous and anthracite. The situa- 
tion which is now approaching the zero 
hour is one that should give concern to 
the President of the United States and 
our whole National Administrative and 


Legislative body. 

ICA INDUSTRY IN 1933.—In 
+ 1933 the domestic unmanufactured 
mica industry in the United States ex- 
perienced a definite revival. Commer- 
cial production of domestic unmanufac- 
tured sheet mica (364,540 pounds, or 182 
short tons, valued at $53,179), reversed 
the downward trend of the past three 
years. In 1932, 338,997 pounds (169 
short tons) valued at $45,882 were re- 
corded. The 1933 sheet mica output 
was still 75 percent below the average 
for the past decade, however. Imports 
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of mica comparable with the production 
of domestic unmanufactured sheet mica 
followed the same trend as domestic sales 
during 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. 

Domestic output of scrap mica in 
1933 (8,751 short tons, valued at $98,- 
159), exceeded the average for the 10- 
year period, 1924-1933, inclusive, and in- 
creased 24 percent in quantity and 17 
percent in value over 1932. Imports of 
scrap mica in 1933, 1,619 short tons, 
valued at $13,892 (not separately classi- 
fied prior to June 18, 1930), increased 19 
percent in quantity and 17 percent in 
value compared with 1932. 


Consumption of mica splittings in the 
United States (exclusive of small quan- 
tities from South America and the 
United States), were 1,428,329 pounds 
valued at $343,161, compared with 902,- 
985 pounds, valued at $268,830 in 1932. 
Domestic production of mica splittings 
in 1933 was negligible. Imports of un- 
manufactured mica splittings (exclusive 
of mica for the manufacture of split- 
tings), amounted to 3,853,906 pounds 
valued at $178,953, and indicated in- 
creases of 42 percent in quantity and 38 
percent in value compared with 1932. 

The domestic ground mica output in 
1933 (19,661,005 pounds valued at 
$398,681), shared also in the general 
upturn. Corresponding figures for 1932 
were 15,409,846 pounds valued at $310,840. 
Imports of this class of mica were re- 
corded from Soviet Russia in Europe 
only. In 1933 there were 537,776 pounds 
valued at $1,388, compared with 111,771 
pounds valued at $383, in 1932. 

Total imports of unmanufactured mica 
in 1933 were 3,853,906 pounds valued at 
$178,953, compared with 2,970,742 pounds 
valued at $78,496 in 1932. 


TR FIRST of three parts of a com- 

prehensive manuscript entitled 
“Placer Mining in the Western States,” 
has just been issued by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior, as Information Circular 6786, by 
E. D. Gardner and C. H. Johnson. 

This is an outstanding work describ- 
ing in detail the methods used and costs 
in placer mining practice and includes 
many illustrations of equipment for both 
small and larger-scale operations. It 
will be of assistance to the operators of 
both large and small placer mines in im- 
proving treatment methods and gold re- 
covery, since it sets forth the latest im- 
provements in methods and illustrates 
their applicability under different mining 
conditions. The titles to the three parts 
are: 


I. C. 6786, Part I—General Informa- 
tion, Hand-Shoveling and Ground 
Sluicing. 

I. C. 6787, Part Il—Hydraulicking, 
Treatment of Placer Concentrates and 
Marketing of Gold. 

I. C. 6788, Part IlI—Dredging and 
Other Forms of Mechanical Handling of 
Gravel, and Drift Mining. 
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Mine Taxation and the Law 


of the Diminishing Return 


| & BRIEF, we know the law of the 
diminishing return to be that law 
generally applied to economics whereby 
two variables increase at some changing 
relation to each other, then beyond a 
certain point while one variable con- 
tinues to increase, the other variable 
diminishes. 

Applied to taxation, the point is 
usually made that as a tax rate con- 
tinues to increase, we come to a point 
where less revenue is collected from 
higher rates. This might be called the 
primary effects of the law. The secon- 
dary effects, or the effects on industry, 
on employment and on other bases of 
taxation, are usually more important 
than the primary effects, but are not so 
apparent. These secondary effects are 
greatly intensified in times of depression 
and are especially important in the tax- 
ation of a basic industry such as mining. 

To illustrate graphically the secondary 
effects of this law, I have chosen for 
illustration the simple excise tax on 
gasoline. The principles and effects 
would be the same with any other form 
of taxation, the advantages of using this 
excise tax are its simplicity and the fact 
that the basic data required are matters 
of common knowledge. 

If with increasing taxes per gallon of 
gasoline the consumption of gas were 
not decreased, then by doubling or trip- 
ling the tax rate the revenue therefrom 
would be doubled or tripled. A graph 
showing the relation of tax revenue to 
tax rates under such conditions would 
be a straight line beginning at zero and 
representing a continued 100 percent 
consumption of gasoline. However, in- 
creasing taxes on gasoline will reduce 
the mileage driven by cars and the con- 
sumption of gas; we would actually have 
a curve resembling an hyperbola rising 
to a crest and then descending to a flat 
catenary. The distance between such a 
curve at any point and the straight line 
of continued 100 percent consumption of 
gasoline would represent the propor- 
tional decrease of consumption of gaso- 
line at that point, or at that rate of tax. 

Assuming a base price of 16 cents a 
gallon for gasoline and that the maxi- 
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mum gas tax revenue would be collected 
when taxes were an additional 8 cents a 
gallon, we would have a curve about as 
shown. Let us further assume an aver- 
age cost of 8 cents a mile to operate a 
car, exclusive of the cost of gasoline, but 
including depreciation and all other costs 
and also that the average motor vehicle 
makes 10 miles to the gallon of gas. 

If taxes were 8 cents a gallon (mak- 
ing a total cost of 24 cents a gallon for 
gas), then it would cost 2.4 cents a mile 
for gas to operate a car, plus 8 cents a 
mile additional for other costs. Of the 
total costs of 10.4 cents a mile, gasoline 
taxes would represent .8/10.4, or 1/13. 
Hence we can say that for every dollar 
collected in gas taxes with the tax rate 
8 cents per gallon, there would be $12 
spent in other costs of car operation, 
maintenance and renewal. 

On the graph the line (a) represents 
in length the increase in tax revenue re- 
sulting from an increase of rates from 
4 cents to 8 cents a gallon. The line 
(b) would represent the proportional de- 
crease in gas consumption caused by such 
increase in tax rates. The decrease in 
gas consumption would also represent 
the proportional decrease in other ex- 
penditures for car operation, and these 
other costs we found to be 12 times the 
tax revenue collected when the tax is 
8 cents a gallon. The vertical scale of 
the graph being tax revenue, we would 
multiply the length of the line (b) by 
the factor (f) or 12, to find the decrease 
of gross business in dollars of the auto- 
mobile and accessory industries. 

Under the conditions assumed, the 
graph shows that for each additional 
dollar collected in tax revenue by in- 
creasing tax rates from 4 cents to 8 
cents a gallon, the automobile trade 
would lose $28 in gross business. If a 
state added to its tax revenue a million 
dollars by such a tax increase, the auto- 
mobile business would lose $28,000,000 
in gross business. Such a loss in one 
industry would affect all other indus- 
tries and these other industries would 
mutually affect each other; a cumulative 
decrease of gross business in all indus- 
tries would be started. It requires little 
imagination to realize how such a policy 
of taxation will increase unemployment, 
will decrease sales and incomes and will 
decrease property values and rents. 
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Such a policy of taxation becomes self- 
destructive long before the point is 
reached where the maximum revenue is 
derived from a particular form of tax. 
Such a tax destroys its own tax base and 
the bases of other forms of taxation, 
such as property, sales and incomes. In 
destroying industry at the same time it 
places heavier burdens on public funds 
for relief purposes and for caring for 
unemployed. Such a tax policy brings 
immediate losses to wage earners, 
farmers, professional men and retail 
merchants; over the long pull all classes 
of society suffer. 

This illustration has been offered 
merely to make clear the principles and 
effects of the Law of Diminishing Re- 
turn. I should like to apply these prin- 
ciples and effects to the taxation of the 
mining industry. 

We all know from experience how a 
mining camp will continue operations 
year after year, supporting a thriving 
community of homes, schools, churches, 
hospitals and stores and all the modern 
conveniences of civilized living. We also 
know on what a small margin of profit 
(and often for a period, no profits) all 
this community life rests. 

An increase of mine taxes upsets the 
economic balance which has been estab- 
lished, and means that a considerable 
percentage of the ores of the camp are 
not worth the costs of extraction. The 
state will get little if any added revenue, 
it will simply reduce the scale of mine 
operations. The mining companies will 
lose the small amount of profit they 
would otherwise make on ores of mar- 
ginal grade. The community will lose 
in the proportion these marginal ores 
bear to the total ores of the camp, and 
society will lose the metals which will 
never be recovered. 

In the year 1926, which was a pros- 
perous one for mining, the non-ferrous 
metal mines of the United States pro- 
duced ores having a gross value of 
$1,120,860,830. Of this amount approxi- 
mately three-eights, or $411,428,705, was 
mined at a loss of $33,323,933 to the pro- 
ducers. The remaining five-eights was 
produced at a profit of $84,930,346. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, who have 
furnished these figures, have no informa- 
tion of the amount of losses of the 
numerous mines and prospects which 
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filed no income tax returns; these losses 
in the aggregate would of course be con- 
siderable. 

The net income for the non-ferrous 
metal mining industry in this country 
for 1926 would therefore be $51,606,413, 
less the unreported losses. The indus- 
try paid $11,387,364 in Federal taxes 
and probably two and one-half times as 
much in state and local taxes, and pro- 
duced nearly one and one-eighth billion 
dollars worth of metals. For each dol- 
lar of new wealth produced by the in- 
dustry, the mine owners received 4.6 
cents less the unreported losses. 

Using the State of Utah as a typical 
case, the non-ferrous metal mines of that 
state in the 10-year period from 1920 to 
1929 produced ores having a gross value 
of $659,127,886. In this decade these 
mines paid dividends of $110,809,014 
and suffered losses, which are only par- 
tially reported, of $20,260,292. The aver- 
age annual assessed valuation of the in- 
dustry for this 10-year period was 
$70,956,762. 

Deducting from the dividends the par- 
tially reported losses and also a sinking 
fund sufficient to return the invested 
capital (which is taken as being the 
average annual assessed valuation) we 
find the average net income to have been 
$5,511,294 a year, or a return of 7.7 per- 
cent on the assessed valuation. 

In 1929 an elaborate and painstaking 
economic survey of the State of Utah 
was made by Rolland A. Vandergrift and 
Associates. This organization deter- 
mined that at that time Utah was 47 
percent dependent upon the non-ferrous 
metal mining industry. These figures 
check very closely with the data and re- 
sults which can be gathered from the 
Statistical Abstracts of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The average annual assessed valua- 
tion of all property in Utah for this 
10-year period was $685,533,985, of 
which amount the assessed valuation of 
the mines represented 10.3 percent. It 
is to be noted that while mines repre- 
sented only slightly more than 10 per- 
cent of the state’s total assessed valua- 
tion, there was dependent upon the mines 
an additional amount of property having 
36.7 percent of the total valuation of 
the state. This emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a basic industry in creating and 
supporting other taxable property val- 
ues. 

The average annual net income of the 
mines amounting to $5,511,294 had es- 
tablished in Utah property having an 
average annual assessed valuation of 
$322,200,972, or for each dollar of net 
income to the mines, there was supported 
property with an assessed valuation of 
$58.46. At the usual tax rates, for each 
dollar of net income to mine owners, 
there was collected $1.75 in taxes from 
the mines and property dependent on 
the mines. 

Applying the principles of the Dimin- 
ishing Return, we can approximate the 
limits beyond which increased taxation 
of the mines would have defeated its 
own purpose. In this prosperous 10- 
year period, had mine taxes in Utah 
been raised 25 percent; that is, had the 


legislature de- 
cided that a more 
equitable distri- 
bution of the ben- 
efits of mining 
should have been * 
75 cents to the 
mine owners and 
$2 to the state 
and local taxing 
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production or «& 
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mining opera- 
tions, then the 
gross revenue of 
these taxing units 
would have been increased 2% percent. 
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An increase of 25 percent in mine 
taxes would have affected the scale of 
operations of the mines and consequently 
within a short time some portion of 47 
percent of the total assessed valuation. 
To gain at the most an additional 2% 
percent of revenue, the state would be 
jeopardizing some portion of 47 percent 
of all its revenues. If the result of such 
an increase of mine taxes had been a de- 
crease of mine operations amounting to 
244/47, or 5.2 percent, the state would 
neither have gained nor lost in total tax 
revenue, although the people of the state 
would have lost in wages and in the sales 
of supplies and services to the mines 
some three million dollars annually. 

During this 10-year period, 26 percent 
of the value of the ores produced in the 
state were mined at a loss to the oper- 
ators. Under such circumstances, it 
hardly seems possible that a 25 percent 
increase in taxes would not have resulted 
in a greater decrease of production than 
5.2 percent. At present metal prices, 
the ores mined in this decade would have 
a value of less than 60 percent of what 
was their actual value at the time they 
were produced. A belief that under 
present conditions an increase of mine 
taxes would benefit the State of Utah, 
or any class of people in that state, is 
so obviously absurd as to need no 
argument. 


I have endeavored to show that the 
Law of the Diminishing Return as applied 
to taxation sets definite limits to tax 
rates beyond which additional revenue 
cannot be collected. This Law automati- 
cally clamps down on excessive taxation 
in the same manner as a magnetic brake 
in the over-wind safety device on a mine 
hoist operates to prevent taking a cage 
full of men into the sheave wheels. Ex- 
cessive taxation cannot redistribute 
wealth or bring on the millenium; it will, 
however, wreck industry and result in a 
lower standard of living for everyone. 


Faced with the inexorable workings 
of this Law, there are those who advo- 
cate we should try and circumvent its 
operations by changing to a socialized 
economic system. Particularly is it ad- 
vocated that government should own and 
operate mines and utilities. As this con- 
cerns our industry I hope I may be par- 
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doned a digression from the main sub- 
ject of this paper. 

The non-ferrous metal mining industry 
of this country in our most prosperous 
years, distributes more than 95 percent 
of all it produces to the non-mine own- 
ing public; in years of depression it dis- 
tributes more than 100 percent of all it 
produces to the public. For the entire 
industry and averaging good and bad 
years, the margin which might be added 
to what the public already receives is so 
small as to be negligible, even if the op- 
erations under public ownership were as 
efficient as under private control. If 
public operation could not equal in ef- 
ficiency private operation, then public 
ownership would become a tax, instead 
of a great source of profit, to the people. 

The nature of the mining industry is 
such that a group of men engaging in a 
new mining undertaking must put their 
heads on the block, they must risk their 
own money and reputations upon the suc- 
cess of the venture, and more than that, 
they must accept a very great responsi- 
bility for the investments of their friends 
and associates. With such incentives 
there is given to the enterprise, thought 
and effort which no government position 
or salary could purchase. It is true that 
ably managed and well located and con- 
ceived mining undertaking are highly 
profitable, but the industry to continue 
its existence must expand into new areas 
and new fields, and government owner- 
ship would have to take the lean with 
the fat the same as private industry. 

Mining is not unique in this respect; 
progressive and aggressive leadership is 
continually forging ahead in all indus- 
tries. A Chrysler or Cord will rise rap- 
idly in the automobile world, but their 
gains are about offset by the losses of 
those who have not kept in step with 
progress; these gains are not a tax upon 
the public, but are a reward which the 
industry itself pays for better manage- 
ment and leadership. The only perma- 
nent winner under such an economic sys- 
tem is the public itself. You can readily 
see how stimulatingly progressive our 
economic system becomes, and as will 
be shown later, the standard of living of 
the average man can only rise at the 
rate we are able to improve our methods 
of production. To do away with these 

(Concluded on page 48) 
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The Place of Minerals 
In Industrial Life 
(Continued from page 15) 


of the alloyed dollar, wherever the price 
of silver is pegged, we think in terms 
of metal and its origin in mines. Re- 
vamping the currency is an exceedingly 
delicate matter, one of the most vital is- 
sues before the world today. Conclu- 
sions reached by those entrusted with the 
problem affect not only the industry of 
the United States but the trade and com- 
merce of the world. Gold sells at a high 
price: the sudden jump from $20.67 to 
$35 an ounce stirred the heart of many 
a despondent argonaut and today the 
hills and valleys are alive with those 
expectant of finding a pot of gold at 
the foot of the elusive rainbow. It has 
saved many a soul from the pauperizing 
effect of community or federal charity, 
a human value not measurable in terms 
of money. The prevailing high price for 
the metal is not indicative of the status 
of the industry. The well established 
mines, in this country and elsewhere, 
maintain steady output of leaner mate- 
rial. Few new discoveries are reported, 
there is but little expansion of plant. 
Many abandoned mines and prospects 
are being opened. There is greater in- 
terest in gold than in all other metals 
put together. We must not, however, 
let enthusiasm run riot: cost of supplies 
and labor are going up, money spent in 
exploration does not bring immediate re- 
turn, currency has been devalued, profits 
are not what they appear to be. State 
governments cast covetous glances to- 
ward the bullion, prospects are being 
appraised for taxation at a higher fig- 
ure—not all high grading is done in the 
stopes. 

Competent exponents, if not ardent ad- 
vocates, of currency reform will speak 
to us on the gold and silver questions. 
The precious metals, however, concern 
the base metal miner and all industry. 
Higher prices for gold and silver stimu- 
late increased production of copper, lead 
and zinc, of which there is a great sur- 
plus already. Until there is general re- 
vival of world industry, until accumu- 
lated surplus is absorbed there is little 
hope for improvement in the price struc- 
ture of the base metals. Again I em- 
phasize the necessity of a forthright an- 
nouncement of administrative policy. 
Fluctuating prices for gold and silver and 
currency manipulation, are disturbing 
elements. Stability of currency and ex- 
change values are essential items in any 
program of industrial recovery. 

New legislation concerns for the most 
part federal control if not usurpation of 
private industry. It is decidedly restric- 
tive and makes mandatory conformity 
with the precepts laid down by the 
countless bureaus, boards, and commis- 
sions, to which extraordinary statutory 
power has been given and for which 
much more is sought. Seemingly the 
combined knowledge of advocates and 
administrators finds difficulty in inter- 
preting the meaning or purpose of the 
laws. Particularly troublesome have 
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been the ambiguities of Section 7(a) 
NIRA. Every law has a loophole even 
though it has teeth in it. Juvenal 
scathingly remarked “Then, too, in law 
there are a thousand causes of disgust, 
a thousand delays to be endured.” Codi- 
fication of industry was admittedly an 
experiment: it would be tried for two 
years, but it is the law of the land and 
all industry must submit to its rulings. 
Labor—I use this term not meaning 
thereby a social stratum, but an essential 
element in productive processes—was 
quick to seize its opportunity, enlarging 
union membership and_ strengthening 
both its organization and its megaphonic 
voice. Labor rides in the saddle today, 
it has a tight grip on the reins of gov- 
ernment. To the extent that abuses will 
be corrected, sweat-shop practices abol- 
ished, representation in industry recog- 
nized, compensation for accident guar- 
anteed, and humanitarian principles pre- 
vail, the movement has our sympathy 
and support, but the mineral industry 
espoused these righteous causes long 
since. Aggresciveness is of the spirit of 
progress, but arrogance expressed in 
mass action is reprehensible. With the 
burdens imposed upon capital, the atti- 
tude of labor should be cooperative and 
adaptive: in human relationships capital 
must have a warm heart. Wages should 
represent money earned, not money de- 
manded or legislated. Wealth comes 
from work, not necessarily from capi- 
tal. High wages do not make prosper- 
ity but prosperity makes higher wages 
probable. Labor, be it mucker or man- 
ager, is a commodity, it is bought and 
paid for, but transactions in the human 
market must be of a high moral order. 
Insistence on the maintenance of a wage 
scale is the superlative of price-fixing. 
It behooves all mining men to inform 
themselves of the kaleidoscopic changes 
in the labor situation, otherwise we may 
be the “forgotten men.” 

Unemployment, more pedantically re- 
ferred to as technologic unemployment, 
is attributed to the mechanization of in- 
dustry. The question may fairly be 
asked did it take a century of progress 
and unprecedented prosperity to bring 
us to an overnight realization of the 
baneful, malevolent power of the ma- 
chine? Surely its effect was not cata- 
clysmic. Admittedly machinery has had 
a leading part in the mutation of in- 
dustry, but without it life would be wear- 
isome and monotonous indeed. 

The steady and menacing encroach- 
ment of government on private enter- 
prise is not alone indicative of the tan- 
gential course chosen, but justifies the 
query as to whether any industry is se- 
cure. Is the plan of Soviet Russia so 
satisfying either to its own or other na- 
tions that we perforce must sink our in- 
dividuality in order to emulate a ques- 
tionable example? There is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the spectre of state con- 
trol and federal competition has raised 
its sinister head, to the consternation of 
legitimate long-established operations. 
Regulation of enterprise that touches all 
the people, is the prerogative and duty 
of government, but to usurp the func- 
tions of management, or to initiate com- 
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petitive projects, is quite another mat- 
ter. Interference of this kind strikes 
at the vitals of American industry, it 
saps its power to meet its own problems: 
fear envelops it. Not only are we sub- 
ject to this deadening virus of control 
and competition, but we are compelled 
to pay for the torture out of our own 
pockets by taxes. Quasi-valid enter- 
prises are financed by compulsory con- 
tributions of rich and poor alike; when 
launched they pay nothing toward the 
support of government, and their devel- 
opment is the death knell of long-stand- 
ing successful projects. Worse still, per- 
haps, is that when government abandons 
its exalted place as arbiter in industry 
and stoops to barter or dispose of its own 
wares in the common market place, there 
is little left to which to pin our faith. 
The ominous silence of many months 
breaks into a roar of dissatisfaction, re- 
verberating from industry to industry. 
There is dissension in the ranks and at 
G. H. Q. Voluntary resignations from 
the high command disturb the strategy 
of the campaign for recovery. The steel 
and petroleum men have expressed them- 
selves as opposed to this autocratic beau- 
rocracy. The president of the American 
Petroleum Institute, in a dedicatory func- 
tion at Titusville, Pennsylvania, last 
month, said “beyond the supply of raw 
material, the hand of government should 
be removed and, in the public interest, 
competition as to price and quality and 
service begin.” 


If this congress, representative of the 
mining industry, endorses the paternalis- 
tic slant of government, conscious and 
confident that it directs us on the high 
road to prosperity, let us, with acclama- 
tion approve the program, but if on the 
other hand we sense embarrassment and 
danger in the plan, then let our voice be 
emphatic and to the point. 


I have said enough. Digression from 
my assigned topic has been deliberate, 
for if, as I maintain, minerals are so es- 
sential to our life and living then the 
ailments of industry must affect the fu- 
ture of mining. Withal, there is a larger 
problem, the destiny of the country. I 
cannot believe that because in our voy- 
age of progress we have run into a tem- 
pest of trouble, we must jettison our 
rich cargo of experience. That which 
is superfluous, dangerous or defective we 
may well throw overboard, but to aban- 
don the charts painstakingly prepared 
by scientific soundings of industrial seas, 
to neglect the compass which hitherto 
has guided us through shoals and deeps, 
and steer our ship, looking only at the 
stars, may lead to destruction. Our cap- 
tains of industry with rare exceptions 
are tried and true: they have been con- 
siderate of their crews, who have fared 
well. With courage, confidence, and ma- 
turity of judgment that comes from bat- 
tling with economic elements, meeting 
the fickle winds of fortune and the tides 
and currents of adversity, they have 
brought us far and fast from the barren 
shores from which we started. 


The good ship Argo will sail on to the 


land of Colchis, and the flag flying at the 
main truck is not red. 


Cooperation is Seeret of Electro 


Metallurgical Safety Record 


OT many years ago it was consid- 

ered an outstanding achievement 
for a mine to operate a month without 
a lost-time accident. Today, we find an 
increasing number of mines operating a 
year without a lost-time accident. These 
records are evidence which helps to dis- 
prove the belief that mines are inher- 
ently unsafe and that they cannot be 
operated for long periods without lost- 
time accidents or fatalities. 

The Electro Metallurgical Company’s 
coal mine at Alloy, W. Va., has estab- 
lished a remarkable safety record, due 
in a large measure to the fine industrial 
relations existing between the employes 
and the management. This mine oper- 
ated from March 14, 1931, to January 
15, 1934, without a single lost-time acci- 
dent. During this time 691,945 labor- 
hours were worked, 329,141 tons of coal 
were mined, and 192,769 tons of refuse 
were hauled to the outside and dumped. 

In recognition of these yearly records, 
the Joseph A. Holmes Association has 
presented the mine with certificates of 
honor for the past three years. The 
mine was also awarded the 1932 “Senti- 
nels of Safety” trophy for the best no- 
accident record in the bituminous coal 
mining industry for that year, and was 
given honorable mention for having the 
second best record for the year 1933. 
The Electro Metallurgical Company pre- 
sented its mine employes with a bronze 
plaque at their annual Safety Day, in 
recognition of these excellent safety 
records. 

The mine at which these records were 
made was acquired in 1930 by the Elec- 
tro Metallurgical Company, a unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
New York, to furnish coal for a steam 
power plant supplying current for the 
operation of electric furnaces at a ferro- 
alloy plant in the district. The coal is 
conveyed from the mine to the steam 
plant by an aerial tram, 2 miles long. 

The seam in this mine is being worked 
on a drift, using the room and pillar 
system of mining. The thickness of the 
seam varies from 42 in. to 72 in. The 
roof condition is reported by the state 
mine inspectors and the United States 
Bureau of Mines to be as treacherous as 
any they have encountered in bituminous 
mines. 


* Head of Industria] Service, Electro Metallurgi- 
cal Co. 


By A. F. TYRA* 


The Electro Metallurgical Company 
has always endeavored to provide safe 
working conditions for its employes. 
This is evidenced by the excellent safety 
records made by a number of its plants, 
some of which have operated for periods 
of several years without a_lost-time 
accident. 


The Alloy mine was the first coal mine 
owned and operated by a unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation. In 
accordance with its general safety policy, 
the management determined to do every- 
thing possible to eliminate accidents. 
The Electro Metallurgical Company has 
always maintained that accident preven- 
tion, regardless of where it is practiced, 
is affected largely by two factors: First, 
the mechanical factor, which includes 
buildings, supplies, and equipment; and, 
second, the human factor—the employe. 

The first, or mechanical factor, is the 
easier to control, because it is something 
tangible which can be governed in most 
cases by an expenditure of money. The 
human factor, with all its variables, pre- 
sents a far more difficult problem. 

In order to make the mine safe from 
a mechanical standpoint, much new 
equipment has been installed and the old 
equipment has been reconditioned, so 
that all equipment is in safe operating 
condition. 

Each piece of moving equipment has 
been so well guarded that it is practi- 
cally impossible for anyone to be injured, 
unless he deliberately removes a guard 
and comes in contact with some moving 
part. 

Carbide miners’ cap lamps, because of 
their efficiency, light weight, and low cost 
of operation, are used as standard equip- 
ment. Although the Alloy mine is not 
rated as a gaseous mine, regular inspec- 
tions are made for gas with a U. C. C. 
methane detector and a flame safety 
lamp. The mine is rock-dusted regu- 
larly each spring and fall, and at such 
other times as the officials deem neces- 
sary. The rock dust used is approved by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

A modern maintenance department, 
with an alert crew, has been provided, 
because mechanical equipment, unless 
properly maintained, is a source of many 
accidents. 

In order to reduce injuries resulting 
from the use of axes in the mine, a 
plentiful supply of posts of varying 
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lengths is kept on hand, and wedge- 
shaped capboards are furnished the 
miners. 

All motors and cutting machines are 
inspected daily. A system of block sig- 
nals is used to prevent accidents on the 
haulage ways. Railroad lamps (carbide 
type) have been provided for the rear 
end of trip loads. Each locomotive is: 
equipped with a rerailer, thus almost 
entirely eliminating the use of jack bars. 
All mine cars are checked periodically 
and greased with Gredag No. 42 grease 
semiannually. 

The operating mechanism of all cut- 
ting machines is locked when the ma- 
chines are not in use and when they are 
being transported through the mine. 

Trolley wires are guarded at all cross- 
ings with boards or discarded fire hose 
split in the center and hung from the 
roof by insulators. All trolley standards 
outside the mine are fabricated of 2-in. 
galvanized iron pipe, with all joints oxy- 
acetylene. welded. These have been 
found cheaper to construct and much 
stronger than standards of ordinary 
pipe fittings. 

All explosives are taken into the mine 
in a special car. On the outside of the 
mine, a building has been erected where 
miners must leave their powder knap- 
sacks at the end of the day. Each shift 
receives sufficient explosives for only one 
day’s operation. Permissible explosives 
with a Class “A” fume rating are used, 
along with the new type Hercules deto- 
nators. Each coal loader has as regular 
equipment a National Carbon blasting 
cable composed of 100 ft. of rubber- 
covered wire. The main explosive stor- 
age magazine is located a half-mile from 
the mine. 

Each employe is furnished, without 
cost, a pair of goggles and is instructed 
to use them on specific jobs. Respira- 
tors also are furnished to employes, 
without cost, on particular types of 
work, or where the employe requests 
them. All employes are encouraged to 
wear safety shoes, which are made avail- 
able at cost through the company. 

The human factor resolves itself pri- 
marily into the physical condition and 
mental attitude of the employes. A de- 
sire and will to learn safe methods, sup- 
ported by average intelligence, good 


(Concluded on page 52) 
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Safety at The M. A. Hanna Company 


Iron Mine Operations 


N ACCIDENT is generally defined 

as an event that takes place with- 
out one’s foresight or expectation. This 
implies that accidents result from an 
incomplete or defective knowledge of the 
work to be done, and it is around this 
fact that the Safety and Welfare pro- 
gram of the M. A. Hanna Company has 
been built. It is our aim to educate the 
employes in the best possible procedure 
for the safe completion of their work. 

The old axiom, “Might Will Prevail,” 
cannot be used to gain successful prog- 
ress in an accident prevention program. 
Achievements in controlling the dangers 
inherent to mining are only accomplished 
by close attention to absolutely every de- 
tail involved in a successful operation. 
Our safety record is not made by the 
careful planning of a few, but by the ex- 
ecution of the aggregate of plans and 
suggestions received from the entire or- 
ganization. These plans and suggestions 
must be carried into actual practice by 
a staff whose experience, courage and 
morale is beyond question. “A safety 
program will only operate effectively as 
the personnel, all along the line, has the 
safety habit and the capacity to execute 
it. 

We have considered carefully the con- 
troversy between discipline advocates 
and supporters of safety bonus, and have 
finally concluded that either, if carried 
to an extreme, would eventually disrupt 
a successful accident prevention pro- 
gram. It has been found that whenever 
a new subject is to be introduced to a 
group of workmen, much better results 
can be accomplished by appeailng to the 
reasoning faculties of the men than to 
lay out a strict set of rules and penalize 
them every time one is broken. We had 
also thought that a repetition of any 
certain accident would make the work- 
men more cautious, but while this holds 
true with the largest portion of the men, 
we still have some who, through lack 
of knowledge or observation, do not seem 
to profit by the mistakes of others. The 
above class, however, are so much in the 
minority that they are no longer con- 
sidered a menace to the morale of a con- 
scientious and safe-minded group. 

The management’s attitude directly re- 
flects the degree of safety success which 
may be accomplished. As safety is just 
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P. A. CARMICHAEL, Safety Engineer* 


as essential as any other part of a suc- 
cessful mining operation, it is absolutely 
necessary that the management direct the 
work and have complete records as to 
cost, frequency and severity of accidents. 
The local superintendents at each prop- 
erty are, in turn, held directly respon- 
sible for each man working under their 
jurisdiction. As this individual cannot 
give his undivided 
attention to safety, 
he naturally makes 
his foreman share 
the responsibility. 
There is no shirking 
of responsibility un- 
der this system, as 
each member of the 
organization is held 
accountable for the 
safety of their crew. 
Our disciplinary 
measures are not 
carried to extremes. 


We preach the gospel of safety continu- 
ously, give the men the benefit of any 
doubt, do not set traps for the men to 
extract penalties, and as a consequence 
we find that they reciprocate to the ful- 
lest extent of their ability. 

Aside from the safety inspector’s 
weekly trips, the plants are inspected 
once each month by a committee of three 
men selected by the workmen. Imme- 
diately following the inspection by this 
committee, a safety meeting is called 
with all of the workmen in attendance. 
The suggestions made by the committee 
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are discussed and additional recommen- 
dations are solicited from the group. 
Many good suggestions are received in 
this manner as the men try to cooperate 
and assist their safety committee in its 
work. 

District safety meetings are held once 
each month, with the management, su- 
perintendents, foremen and mining en- 


Above — The Wake- 
field crew, which 
worked 1,418,037 
man-hours without a 
lost-time accident. 

Left— Removing a 
layer of paint rock 
at Mesabi Chief open 

pit. 


gineers in attendance. All recommen- 
dations, trivial accidents, near accidents 
and lost-time accidents, if any, are dis- 
cussed. This committee has the power 
to accept or reject any new safety ideas 
which may be submitted. 


It is our experience that safety statis- 
tics in bold type inspire the workmen to 
greater effort in accident prevention. It 
is the duty of the safety engineer, as 
soon as possible after the last day of 
each month, to compile the safety sta- 
tistics in such form that every workman 
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can summarize them and make a com- 
parison between his mine and the re- 
mainder of the group. Posting this rec- 
ord on the bulletin board at each mine 
tends to create a friendly rivalry be- 
tween the mines, and we find the en- 
thusiasm so keen, that an accident due 
to negligence arouses interested com- 
ment and criticism. Our July, 1934, re- 
port is submitted herewith and shows 
at a glance, the following: 

Average number of employes for the 
year at each mine. 

Total shifts worked to date. 

A credit mark for the month or num- 
ber of days lost time debited. 

Number of days lost time over same 
period of present and preceding years. 

Accidents per 1,000 shifts of eight 
hours each worked. 

Shifts lost per 1,000 eight- 


home, giving constructive criticism and 
counsel in the benefits to be derived by 
healthful living. By this contact, the 
management does establish a foundation 
for relief work that may be given when 
necessary, without charity predominating 
to such a degree as to make it repulsive. 

One contribution to safety in the stope 
mines is the method now in use of trans- 
ferring ore from the stope to motor cars 
of the electric haulage system. In this 
system of transferring ore, a grizzly sub, 
as shown in cut, is driven 20 feet above 
the bottom of the main level. From the 
sides of this small drift, and at 30-foot 
intervals, 5-foot by 5-foot raises con- 
nect the bottom of the 35-foot sub with 
the grizzly drift. The ground is belled 
from the 35-foot sub into each raise 
which makes a series of cone-shaped pil- 


from the haulage drift eliminates the 
danger of workmen walking into a blast. 
The grizzly man, after lighting the 
charges required to blast large ore 
chunks, climbs down the one exit to the 
main level to warn the trammers. 

The evolution of safety and welfare 
with this company has been just as re- 
markable as their pioneering in the de- 
sign and introduction of new types of 
operating equipment and new methods in 
the operating field. In an endeavor to 
lighten the hard labor involved in the 
use of the ordinary hand shovel in 
shoveling and loading underground ore 
after blasting, several types of air- 
driven loaders were tried out and proved 
inadequate. Then various types of air 
tuggers drawing slushers were used and 
also found wanting. Then the first elec- 


hour shifts worked. 


tric tugger was brought out 
in accordance with specifica- 
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We ssincerely believe in | lr 
safety clothing and appli- | 

ances, such as hard hats, 
leather 


PROTECT YOURSELF THINK AND WORK SAFELY 
MAKE SAFETY A PART OF YOUR JOB EVERY DAY 


and before it had a month’s 
service a dozen were ordered, 
and today electric tuggers 
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into each individual working 
place by a series of drifts and 
raises so that it will not be- 
come contaminated with the 
smoke and dust from the mining opera- 
tions. By working suction fans on top 
of the stopes, the dust and smoke is ex- 
hausted into the old workings or into 
the return air current on the level above 
where it is eventually carried to the sur- 
face. 

Our first aid training consists of giving 
the workmen a knowledge of the correct 
methods of stopping arterial bleeding, 
the prone pressure method of artificial 
respiration, the care of possible patients 
that might suffer shock, and simple 
bandaging. Our first aid instructions 
are simple and to the point, with the 
thought in mind that a layman must not 
try to be too technical and cause further 
suffering or possible harm to the patient. 
We also have crews of our workmen at 
each property who thoroughly 
trained in the latest methods of mine 
rescue work. These crews are available 
at any of the properties of the company 
in case of underground fires. 


The home life of an employe reflects 
considerably on his attitude of accept- 
ance of the rules governing his daily 
performance. To further the spirit of 
good citizenship, the company has deemed 
it necessary that other members of the 
family be given the benefit of experience 
in social welfare work. A _ registered 
nurse makes periodic inspections of the 
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lars to cushion the fall of ground as it 
is blasted from different elevations in 
the stope. The raises on opposite sides 
of the grizzly drift feed the ore into a 
5-foot by 5-foot raise in the center of 
the grizzly drift where it passes through 
1%-inch by 10-inch grizzly bars, spaced 
at 10-inch intervals. The fines naturally 


pass through, leaving the large chunks 
available for breaking on the grizzly, 
and blasting is eliminated as much as 
possible by the use of pavement break- 
A single entrance to the grizzly sub 


ers. 


Miners on bench of sub-level stope, 
Hiawatha Mine 
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Comparative Safety Statistics, revised and posted on “Safety 
Bulletin Board” at each mine every month 


pany, Wabigon Mine, at Buhl, 

Minn., and their Mesabi Chief 

Mine, at Keewatin, Minn., 

were the first and second 
open pit mines to be completely elec- 
trified. Today the four-yard revolving 
type electric shovel on caterpillar trac- 
tion is considered a standard type for 
heavy mine work, and the old type steam 
shovel is no longer considered in provid- 
ing new equipment. 

The Hanna Company was also the first 
to introduce into the Lake Superior Dis- 
trict the smaller type electric haulage 
for use in extracting open pit tonnages, 
where the length of steep track grades 
through an approach to the pit became 
prohibitive. In this operation the ore 
is loaded by electric shovel working in 
the pit into the electric haulage equip- 
ment and taken through a tunnel to the 
shaft where it is dumped into skips and 
hoisted to the surface. The Hanna Com- 
pany have made two such installations, 
one in Minnesota and one in Michigan. 
Both installations made possible the min- 
ing of considerable tonnages of open pit 
ore that otherwise would have been tied 
up in track grades and have not only 
given increased efficiency in the operation 
but have made working conditions for 
the workmen considerably safer due to 
the elimination of smoke and noise. 

Our efforts in safety have been re- 
warded by the winning of the sentinel 
of safety trophy on two occasions and 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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The Mining Company Town— 


Its Government and Social Outlook 


E CAN best describe and illus- 

trate with the following photo- 

graphs how the Dawson Day- 
light Coal Company, of Dawson Springs, 
Ky., has endeavored to develop its mining 
settlement toward an ideal of attractive 
ness, sanitation, comfort and social wel- 
fare. 

This mining operation is of relativly 
small size, its output usually running be- 
tween 200,000 and 400,000 tons annually, 
and its lands embracing between 2500 
and 3000 acres. 

It its not the purpose of this article 
to invite comparison with the community 
planning of mines owned by great steel 
and motor companies. Our plans and 
financial outlay have been those of a 
company of modest capitalization subject 
to heavy handicaps as to freight rates 
and commercial competition. 

As its name would imply, the Daw- 
son Daylight Coal Company was first a 
strip operation. Daylight is also the name 
of the mining town. It is located in Hop- 
kins County, a mile from the mining 
plant, and five miles from the town of 
Dawson Springs. 

In 1923, when development work be- 
gan, ingress and egress was by the usual 
type of mud road common to the rural 
sections of Western Kentucky. Dusty and 
full of ruts in summer. Impassable be- 
cause of mud-holes during winter. In this 
location, practically inaccessible during 
rainy seasons, it was necessary for the 
Company to house a few employes. 

It was a question whether to build 
“just another coal camp” or to create 
a settlement with a plan for future ex- 
pansion, sanitation and beautification. A 
pre-determined plan was adopted. One 
of our directors is known as the father 
of civic planning and zoning in the Cen- 
tral West. Considerable of the credit for 
anything accomplished is due this di- 
rector. 

In 1927, when underground operations 
were added to stripping, the number of 
dwelling-houses was increased. The en- 
gineers selected a long, easy ridge for 
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the location of the main townsite. Its 
features were natural drainage and an 
abundance of native shade and orna- 
mental trees, consisting of oak, hickory, 
walnut, cedar, dogwood and redbud. 
The townsite was located about one 
mile from the mining plant. Although it 
was necessary to construct a road con- 
necting the two, the advantage in having 


Typical Homes of Miners 


the townsite entirely separate was be- 
lieved to offset the cost of the road. Day- 
light is out of sight and sound of the 
mining plant. It is screened from coal 
dust and noise. The scene is not domi- 
nated by a grimy tipple and railroad 
yards, but looks more like a group of 
cottages at a summer resort. 


The townsite is in the form of an oval, 
with one end of the oval connecting with 
the county road a quarter-mile distant, 
and the other end leading to the mine. 
Building lots were staked along these 
roads with ample space between houses, 
and the building line kept forty feet 
from the road. About 500 feet from the 
townsite oval an artificial lake was con- 
structed. There is another natural basin 
in which a second lake may be im 
pounded. 


A bungalow type of house was adopted, 
and although the houses have practically 
the same floor plan, the exteriors are 
altered and each house has individuality. 

The houses are of weather-board wood 
construction. They contain three, four 
and five rooms. The weather-boarding is 
of native poplar, and painted with dark 
brown creosote. Most of the lumber was 
manufactured on the property. The in- 
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teriors of the houses are finished with 
sheet-rock wall partitions. All walls are 
painted, and the strips are stained a 
burnt umber to create a paneled effect. 
Most of the houses have running water, 
wash-stands and toilets. Ample closet 
space is a feature of construction of 
these houses. Electricity has been fur- 
nished at low rates, and many families 
use electrical appliances freely. The great 
majority have radios. Septic tanks dis- 
pose of the sewage from these houses. 
In houses not having running water, 
outside septic toilets are provided for 
each house. An outside hydrant is pro- 
vided for water, and a drain pan is ar- 
ranged in conjunction with these hy- 
drants for waste water, which is con- 
ducted through a grease trap to a point 
of natural drainage far removed from 
the building. Each house is provided with 
a galvanized iron garbage can, and the 


Lawns and Gardens 


Company truck makes regular collection 
of garbage Each dwelling is provided 
with a storage house for coal. In one sec- 
tion of the townsite is a small bathouse 
equipped with showers, but a large con- 
crete and tile bathhouse is located near 
the mine-mouth. 

In another section of the townsite is a 
community laundry equipped with elec- 
tric washing machines. 

Originally the townsite water was se- 
cured from the lake. Here the company 
has a station for pumping water both to 
the mining plant tank and the townsite 
supply tank. The townsite water, when 
taken from the lake was treated with 
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chlorine and filtered. It is now drawn 
from an excellent well. Many other wells 
were drilled and abandoned because too 
strong in minerals. Soft water is scarce 
around Dawson Springs, famed for the 
unusual combination of minerals of thera- 
peutic value which have given it in past 
years an international fame. Periodic 
tests are made of the Company’s water 
by the State Board of Health. In no in- 
stance has it ever been found contam- 
inated. 


Although nature has provided an 
abundance of trees and shrubs in and 
around the townsite area, the company 
has added ornamentals under supervision 
of landscape gardeners. The native cedar 
tree has been used to advantage around 
the roadways. Lombardi poplars have 
been planted for skyline effect. Many 
native redbud and dogwood have also 
been set in alternate rows along road- 
ways. 

Azaleas imported from North Carolina 
and flowering crab trees are growing 
on front lawns. A good deal of the plant- 
ing is experimental. Each year the com- 
pany conducts a contest for the most at- 
tractive lawn and flower-beds for which 
the winning employes receive prizes. 
There is great pride in Daylight gardens. 

No vegetable gardens are allowed in 
the townsite proper. Each employe is 
assigned a lot in the community garden 
where he may raise garden truck. His 
plot is fenced, plowed, and fertilized by 
the Company. In addition to the town- 
site planting, the Company has started 
a reforestation program of its spoil 
banks. Nowhere is there surface land so 
desolate and unsightly as the long, para- 
llel mounds from under which coal has 
been extracted by the modern strip 
shovel. Nature got a good start covering 
these ridges with native sycamore, gum, 
cottonwood, etc., before the Company be- 
gan interplanting rows of seedlings. 
These banks have been planted with white 
pine and locust trees from the State 
Forestry Department. The mortality of 
the trees is very low, the rate of growth 
not yet demonstrated. 

To provide recreational advantages for 
its employes and their children the fol- 
lowing facilities have been provided: 


Baseball and Athletic Park 


The lake has been stocked with bass, 
crappie and blue gill, and permits to fish 
are given all employes residing in the 
townsite. A small bathing beach has been 
constructed at the lake with piers and 
diving boards, and swimming is per- 
mitted at given times. Below the town 
site is located a tennis court and an out- 
door basket ball court and a trapshooting 
range. 

The baseball diamond has a small 
grandstand and a clubhouse with show- 
ers. The employes maintain the team. 
This year it is entered in the Western 
Kentucky League, and in the past two 
years has won the championship in its 
section. Opposite the diamond is a picnic 
ground, a playground for the children, 
and a barbecue pit. This is the scene of 
an annual Fourth of July picnic, which 
draws a large attendance of employes, 
their families and people from the sur- 
rounding community. 

The activities include an or- 
ganization of Girl Reserves and Boy 
Scouts. These organizations have their 


social 


Daylight Lake from Pavilion 


pavilion on the shores of the lake, and 
are allowed to use the lake for swimming 
and fishing at appointed times. 

The Charleston School, which includes 
the first two years of high school, is 
operated by the County. It is located a 
short distance from the townsite on 
ground donated by the Company. 


The company has contributed a library 
of more than 1000 volumes, and each year 
contributes to its Christmas celebration. 

In the townsite is located the Health 
and Medical Building. It is in charge of 
the Health Director and a registered 
nurse. The building contains an operat- 
ing room, a kitchen, and an emergency 
hospital ward. 

Semi-annual examinations are made of 
each employe free of charge. They are 
more or less compulsory, but resistance 
has almost disappeared. The Company 
maintains a modern bathhouse at the 
mines. It has overhead basket lockers 
and a laundry for washing the employes’ 
work clothes. An attendant is employed 
at the bathhouse and to operate the laun- 
dry. All employes are required to appear 
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Official House in Rural Setting 


for work each Monday in clean work 
clothes. 

Employes are 100% first-aid trained. 
They maintain a safety director who con- 
ducts a first-aid class for the training of 
new employes. Classes are frequently 
conducted in first-aid and mine rescue 
work and first-aid teams compete in con- 
tests. 

The improvement of the Daylight 
houses and the planned scheme for land- 
scaping the premises has given inspira- 
tion to other home owners in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the Company town. 
The village of Charleston, near Daylight, 
was a bleak and unkept settlement of 
small rural homes and farm houses. 
Within the last few years, however, these 
home owners have improved the appear- 
ance of their houses, planted lawns, 
flower gardens and hedges. New homes 
have been constructed on better plans. 
Trees and shrubs have been planted for 
permanent beautification. The Charleston 
School building has been quadrupled in 
size, and a new church of modern con- 
struction is being built. Community im- 
provement is contagious. 

The following summary might be given 
with respect to the mining town of Day- 
light, its government, its sanitation, its 
social outlook and the ideal it should rep- 
resent. The first of these should be— 

The Ideal—A wholesome and attrac- 
tive environment for American citizens. 
Daylight was created for people drawn 
from the surrounding farm country. They 
are all of Anglo-Saxon stock. That no 
negroes or foreignors have been employed 
is not due to a policy of exclusiveness, 
but to the belief that native-born white 
people would form a more homogeneous 
community at this particular location. 
Above Daylight on a tall mast an Ameri- 
can flag flaps on holidays or to celebrate 
a no accident month. Aside from an ideal 
of present social improvement, there is 
an idea of a remote future improvement. 
This depends on the improvement of the 
surface land of the Company with a view 
to creating facilities for a more complete 
life than was possible before our Com- 
pany came to extract coal from under 
the surface. Most of the Company’s land 
was either swamp or jungle ten years 
ago. The soil is only fair, but can be 
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Wheels of 


UCH of the attention devoted to 
the governmental machine dur- 
ing recent weeks is the result of 

an attempt to foresee changes which the 
future will bring to the design and opera- 


tions of that machine. Truly, the wheels 
continue their incessant whirling; but all 
the motion and all the clatter is not suf- 
ficient to prevent current consideration 
from going beyond that—to a future that 
looms importantly. 

This consideration of days and events 
which are to come gives rise to some 
questions which are of vital concern to 
industry and to business, as well as the 
country generally. What will be the fate 
of the campaign for a 30-hour week? 
To what extent will the “extreme infla- 
tionists” gain success? Are costs of 
running the governmental machine going 
to rise or fall, and how is the money to 
meet those costs going to be obtained? 
And are Federal dictums to industry 
going to increase or decrease in number 
as products of that machine’s operation? 

October’s developments, as they cen- 
tered in Washington, are being carefully 
reviewed by those who seek to anticipate 
what the future will bring. 

The month found industrial recovery 
continuing to show a lagging tendency, 
with the number of persons on Federal 
relief rolls gaining. Meanwhile, it be- 
came evident the governmental idea is 
to induce an orderly advance in prices 
which will permit a steady meeting of 
old obligations to prevail. 

But, standing above all other develop- 
ments in ability to command attention 
and interest, was the apparent govern- 
mental desire to convince financial and 
industrial interests that Federal policies 
are on a “safe and sound” basis. The 
President’s address to the bankers’ con- 
vention at Washington played a promi- 
nent part in the setting forth of that 
desire, as did also the setting of the stage 
within the bankers’ association in ad- 
vance of delivery of that address. 

Meanwhile, it became quite obvious 
that the bludgeoning operations and rapid 
expansions of “emergency units”—such 
as NRA and AAA—belong distinctly to 
.days of the past. 

Over the many rooms and long corri- 
.dors in that section of the Commerce 
Department Building occupied by NRA 
has settled a spirit of “wooing.” The 
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atmosphere there is devoid of bombast 
and ballyhoo. 

The plan, so far as NRA is concerned, 
seems to be calling for careful determina- 
tion of the form which NRA is to take 
when it is moulded for permanent opera- 
tion. Price and production control ap- 
pear to be on the way “out” save only 
in their application to a few industries 
which are the harboring places of un- 
usual conditions. Many who are watch- 
ing the situation closely hold the opinion 
that the coal industry, for one, will con- 
tinue under a residue of “code control” 
unknown to many other industries after 
NRA provisions in their present form ex- 
pire next year. 

The new heads of the recovery agency 
have apparently reached the conclusion 
that while NRA in its broader aspect 
remains an essential part of the New 
Deal and of the general recovery pro- 
gram, many of its more burdensome and 
restrictive features must be lifted. 

There seems to be a unanimity of 
opinion that the attempt to limit supply, 
i, e., production control, as was the prac- 
tice heretofore under the NRA, is a mis- 
take. It is important to note here that 
while production control was opposed by 
many important advisors, it became a 
definite part of regulation by the NRA. 
Under the form of limiting machine hour 
production (a definite number of hours 
a week for factory machines to be 
worked); ruling against the construction 
of new or additional plant equipment; 
and preventing sale of commodities be- 


‘ low cost of production control became 


one of the guiding stones of the NRA 
operation of industry. 

Should this feature be dropped, and it 
appears almost certain that it may, price 
restrictions are almost sure to come 
under the same category. 

The new skeletonized NRA may prove 
a more effective machine than the old 
cumbersome, red-tape affair that it has 
been, Government advisors believe. Its 
key points will be the upholding of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours of labor 
and a closer scrutiny of “chiseling” on 
these more important factors. 
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Government 


While the matter here outlined was in 
the formative stage, it was declared that 
it would meet the approval of the new 
head of the policy committee, Donald 
Richberg, as well as the President 
himself. 

October also brought conclusive evi- 
dance of the importance which “social 
legislation” will hold in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. Many informed per- 
sons were recalling, in this connection, 
that shorter-work-week legislative pro- 
posals were making marked headway in 
Congress at the time the National In- 
dustries Recovery Act was passed. Now, 
they point out, no such stop-gap is pre- 
senting itself to affect renewed efforts 
to place 30-hour-week provisions in the 
law of the land. 

Another factor was receiving marked 
attention during the days immediately 
preceding the congressional elections. 
This factor is application for the first 
time of the “lame-duck amendment” in 
the bringing of newly-elected members 
of Congress to the legislative floors in 
Washington within a few weeks after 
the conclusion of their campaignings. 
Analysts see here the prospect that men 
elected on personal platforms calling for 
shortening of the work week and other 
similar legislative proposals will enter 
upon their terms in Congress with much 
more determination to follow their cam- 
paign pledges than they might if several 
months intervened between their elec- 
tions and their formal entry upon the 
duties of office. 

Although a restricted hour bill is cer- 
tain to be introduced in the coming ses- 
sion, no assurance appeared during Octo- 
ber that such a measure will receive Ad- 
ministrative sponsorship. While the 
President and many important advisors 
believe in shorter hours, there was rea- 
son in the minds of shrewd observers to 
believe that governmental heads have 
been holding to the opinion that a sudden 
shift to the 30-hour week would be far 
from advisable at this time. 

Investigation made by the Committee 
on Economic Security, the Administra- 
tion body charged with the preparation 
of recommendations for social legisla- 
tion, indicated in October that while 
shorter working weeks would help the 
unemployment problem, they would at 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Gold and Silver 


"HE AVERAGE weighted value of 
gold produced in the United States 
in 1933 was $25.56 an ounce. The pro- 
duction was 2,552,459.85 ounces and the 
value at the average price $65,240,853, 
an increase of $13,276,906 over 1932, 
when production was 2,513,756.90 ounces, 
and there was a premium on the market 
value of gold from the standard price 
of $20.67, according to a compilation by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

The United States production came 
from 22 states, the territory of Alaska, 
the Philippine Islands and Puerto Rico. 
The states include Michigan with 9.68 
ounces in 1933, but none in 1932. Min- 
nesota has a gold mine prospect about 
to begin initial production with a small 
mill and may be in the gold production 
list for the first time in 1934. It is in- 
teresting that Michigan and Minnesota 
should be making bids for place in the 
list of gold producers, though there is 
nothing strange about it. Gold in some 
form usually is associated with iron ore, 
and Michigan and Minnesota are great 
producers of iron ore. The geological 
conditions in northern Minnesota are the 
same as in Ontario, just across the bor- 
der. Alabama produced 3.97 ounces gold 
in 1933 against 68.84 ounces in 1932, 
another state of large iron ore produc- 
tion. 

California continues to be the premier 
gold producer of the United States, with 
600,800 ounces in 1933 and 569,167 
ounces in 1932. South Dakota was 
second with 512,403.77 ounces in 1933 
and 480,337.58 ounces in 1932. Alaska 
was third with 457,274 ounces against 
433,193 ounces in 1932. Colorado was 
fourth with 242,827.70 ounces gold in 
1933 against 317,927.95 ounces in 1932. 
Utah was fifth with 109,129.95 ounces, 
against 135,256.35 ounces in 1932. Ne- 
vada was sixth in gold production in 
1933, with 95,000 ounces against 129,- 
719 ounces in 1932. Arizona was 
seventh, Idaho eighth and Montana ninth. 
Other states producing gold in the order 
named were New Mexico, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming, North Carolina, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, Tennessee, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia and Maryland. The last 
mentioned state produced no gold in 
1932. Texas, which produced 8.66 ounces 
gold in 1932 produced none in 1933. 

Of special interest is the production of 
279,534 ounces gold in the Philippine 
islands in 1933, against 244,297 in 1932. 
Puerto Rico produced 27 ounces gold in 
1933 against 106.44 in 1932. 


OR THE FIRST TIME since De- 

cember monthly returns on silver 
production in the United States have 
fallen below the amount reported for 
the corresponding month a year ago. 
Compilation of the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics shows that September 
production of new silver by mines in the 
United States dropped to 1,786,000 
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ounces compared with 2,087,000 in Au- 
gust and 1,918,000 in September, 1933. 
Despite the 64% cent government price 
for newly mined American silver, Sep- 
tember’s output was at the lowest level 
since last December, when the order 
was issued. 

The 301,000 ounce decline slowed up 
the rate of increase for the year as 
compared with 1933, although total pro- 
duction is still running well in excess. 
Output for January to September 
amounts to 19,449,000 ounces, compared 
with 15,749,000 in the corresponding 
1933 period. 

Canada increased her output during 
September, partly offsetting the decline 
in the United States. Mexico, however, 
which is the world’s largest producer, 
declined over half a million ounces to 
an estimated 6,000,000. Nevertheless, 
world output for September was slightly 
more than half a million ounces in ex- 
cess of the similar period in 1933, due 
largely to the higher rate of production 
in the smaller producing areas. Peru, 
for example, reported 905,000 ounces for 
September against 526,000 in September, 
1933. Production from the major pro- 
ducing areas compares as follows (in 
thousands of fine ounces) : 


on government account from war debt 
payment and the heavy arbitrage ship- 
ments in May and June, 1933, because 
of the relatively higher prices obtaining 
in the United States than abroad. 

Receipts of ore and base bullion, too, 
are running heavily in excess of last 
year. September’s total was 5,843,000, 
compared with 6,218,000 in August and 
2,324,816 in September, 1933. This 
brings total receipts of this classification 
to 23,210,000 ounces for the first nine 
months against 16,281,753 in the like 
1933 period. 

With exception of 1,239,000 ounces to 
England or Germany from New York 
last month, export trade in silver is at a 
standstill. San Francisco shows no ex- 
ports since May, while China and India 
have practically disappeared as takers of 
American silver.—From the Wall Street 
Journal. 


ECRETARY OF TREASURY Mor- 

genthau announced that seigniorage 
resulting from issuance of silver cer- 
tificates against silver bullion, acquired 
under the purchase act of 1934, whether 
by direct purchase or nationalization, will 
be covered into the Treasury as a special 
receipt in the same way as increment 


Sept., Jan.- Jan.- 

Sept. Aug. 1933 Sept.,’34 Sept., ’33 
14,889 15,436 14,375 133,404 120,318 
*6,000 6,536 6,000 55,368 51,692 
1,786 2,087 1,918 19,449 15,749 
Europe 1,300 1,120 11,520 10,569 
905 934 526 6,226 4,498 
Australia 706 638 795 6,305 5,170 


* Estimated. 


A new feature in the imports of silver 
appeared in September when silver coin 
valued at $4,127,996 was received from 
abroad, the largest amount to be received 
during any one month in recent years. 
Receipts of coin are generally desultory, 
but this brings the total imports of silver 
coin for the first nine months to 
$5,644,561, compared with $2,574,510 for 
the entire year 1933 and $1,119,445 for 
1932, 

The American Bureau in its monthly 
report makes no comment regarding the 
unusually large receipt of silver coin. 
Silver quarters, however, recall that it 
has been reported that the United States 
government in its silver purchase pro- 
gram has acquired a considerable amount 
of coin from China. 

The official silver program is reflected 
in the heavy receipts of refined silver 
bullion from abroad, which amounted to 
28,507,000 ounces in September, com- 
pared with 37,091,000 in August and 
7,016,215 in September, 1933. This 
brings total receipts for the first nine 
months of refined bullion to 100,611,000 
ounces, compared with 114,990,717 in 
the like period last year. The total last 
year was swollen by receipt of 22,000,000 
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resulting from reduction in the weight 
of the gold dollar. Seigniorage of this 
character will appear on the daily Treas- 
ury statement, not as previously under 
ordinary receipts, but as a separate 
item under the same classification as 
trust funds and increment on gold. The 
Treasury statement as of October 16 
shows silver seigniorage of $3,171,296. 
All seigniorage on silver other than re- 
ceived through issuance of certificates 
against metal acquired under the 1934 
act will be covered into the Treasury as 
an ordinary receipt. This total was 
given as $50,013,144.60 for the fiscal 
year 1935. The appearance of the new 
silver item on the balance sheet is re- 
garded as especially significant in that 
it definitely indicates that the Treasury 
has now used all of its old stocks for 
backing for silver certificates and is now 
beginning to utilize its purchases under 
the 1934 act. 

In addition, it was recalled that va- 
rious administration officials have re- 
ferred to the profits from gold devalua- 
tion as a “nest egg,” and now apparently, 
silver seigniorage will enter this classi- 
fication. 
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Copper 


ENNECOTT COPPER CORP. has 

stopped operations in Santa Rita, 
New Mexico. The closing of the Chino 
mine of its subsidiary, Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper, will reduce Kennecott’s 
United States production of copper by 
1,500 tons. This will make production 
approximately 4,600 tons a month or 20 
percent below its code quota of 6,100 
tons a month. 


This reduction is considered advisable 
because of the decrease in apparent con- 
sumption of copper in September. It is 
the desire of the copper producers to 
avoid any increase in refined stocks that 
might result from delayed buying by con- 
sumers. The Wall Street Journal reports 
that apparent copper consumption of the 
United States in September was about 
45,000,000 pounds, compared with 61,- 
000,000 pounds in August. Buying so 
far in October has been only a little 
more than sufficient to cover the custom 
and scrap intake of the custom smelters. 
This is explained by the fact that re- 
fined copper owned by consumers and 
stored at the refineries increased 22,000,- 
000 pounds, or roughly half of Septem- 
ber’s consumption. 


Because of recent labor troubles in 
some sections the Arizona companies do 
not wish to reduce output and increase 
discontent among their workers at this 
time, especially with elections near and 
some legislative proposals inimical to 
the mining companies on the ballot at 
the fall elections. 


It is, therefore probable that the Ari- 
zona copper companies will not make 
any announcement of their intentions of 
curtailing production unless some de- 
cision is made at the copper code au- 
thority meeting Tuesday, October 23, to 
make a general curtailment. 

As yet Kennecott is the only copper 
company in the United States to re- 
duce its production. Anaconda’s current 
production of copper at Butte is still far 
below its monthly quota, and will not be 
up to quota rate until along in Novem- 
ber. 

It is believed that Calumet & Hecla 
and Phelps Dodge Corp. will reduce 
production. 


While there is a feeling among some 
producers that it might be against the 
Sherman law for producers to make an 
agreed-upon general percentage reduc- 
tion in output, it is believed that, as one 
of the stated purposes of NRA was to 
beget stability in prices of commodities 
by enabling production to be kept in 
balance with consumption, it is perfectly 
lawful for the Copper Code Authority 
with acquiescence of producers to reduce 
production to consumption when con- 
sumption for any reason falls appre- 
ciably below production. 

A DECISION recently handed down 
by the Nevada courts awards the 
claim against Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
per Co., made by Coppermines Corpora- 
tion amounting to approximately $800,- 
000.00, which includes judgment of 
$571,000 plus interest and costs. 
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CopPER IMPORTS 


AND EXPORTS 


(As reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and assembled 
by the American Bureau of Metal Statistics; in tons of 2,000 Ibs.): 


UNITED STATES 


Sept. January-September 
Imports— 1934 1933 1934 
Other countries ........ 71 991 1,689 
Other countries ... me 7 61 
Exports— 
21,824 89,310 193,768 
1,433 5,747 7,909 
Plates and sheets ............. 1,241 363 2,189 
* Content. + Unrefined or blister copper is included with “Ore, concentrates, etc.” Reclassified 


by A. B. M. S 


Iron and Steel 


HE TOTAL WAGE BILL of the 

steel industry was increased by ap- 
proximately $95,000,000 during the first 
full year’s operation of the Steel Code, 
according to figures compiled by the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Over 
this period, from August 1933 to Sep- 
tember of this year, $470,000,000 went 
into pay envelopes of the industry’s em- 
ployes. Three wage advances have taken 
place in the industry since the Code was 
inaugurated. The first, averaging 16% 
percent, was in August 1933. The second 
came in November through adjustment 
of hours of work, and the third was in 
April of this year when a 10 percent 
addition was put into effect. Hourly 
wage rates for steel workers now aver- 
age 63.5 cents an hour against 47.3 cents 
in June 1933, an increase of 34 percent. 


NNUAL PRODUCTION of steel in 


the future, surpassing anything in 
the history of the industry, was pre- 
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dicted by Tom M. Girdler, Chairman of 
the Board and President of Republic 
Steel Corporation, in a talk delivered at 
the Annual Banquet of the American 
Society for Metals, as reported by the 
American Metal Market. 

“Steel is no longer a_ standardized 
commodity,” said Mr. Girdler, “like su- 
gar or wheat or coal. We have entered 
into the age of specialized steels. In the 
future all steels are going to be tailor- 
made. This will mean that on top of 
the normal demand for steel, there will 
be an increased demand which will arise 
from the necessity of replacing obsolete 
types of equipment by new equipment 
manufactured of steel specially adapted 
to that particular purpose.” 

Among factors now retarding confi- 
dence, Mr. Girdler listed failure of the 
Administration to effect monetary sta- 
bility, hesitation with respect to long- 
term financing and distribution of in- 
vestments, and the labor situation. 

The current hesitation with respect 
to long-term financing is due chiefly to 
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the New Deal philosophy with respect 
to re-distribution of wealth, and dis- 
couragement of the opportunity of busi- 
ness to make a profit, Mr. Girdler said. 

“In an over-zealous attempt of the 
Administration to spread wages and af- 
ford relief to the unemployed,” he said, 

“stockholders are being penalized beyond 
all measure. 

“The country’s millions of stockholders 
represent the backbone of economic sta- 
bility. They have been through lean 
years—and have been surprisingly pa- 
tient. They have agreed that in the 
crises through which we have passed 
wage earners should be taken care of 
first. They have even accepted without 
a murmur taxation to pay for the per- 
petuation of unemployment, the plowing 
under of cotton, and birth control among 
pigs. Stockhoiders sooner or later will 
assert their rights—and the Adminis- 
tration sooner or later must recognize 
such rights.” 

In discussing the labor situation, Mr. 
Girdler said that labor difficulties have 
resulted not from the collective bargain- 
ing provisions of NRA, but from the 
interpretation incorrectly placed upon 
those provisions by labor union leaders 
and sympathetic governmental officials. 

“What is needed to remedy this situa- 
tion,” said Mr. Girdler, “is a clear-cut 
statement from an authoritative govern- 
mental source, correcting organized la- 
bor’s misinterpretations of the collective 
bargaining provisions of NRA, and em- 
phasizing the fact that under the law, 
all employes—union or non-union, in 
groups or individually—have equal rights 
and privileges. I think such a move 
would go far toward preventing strikes 
and other disorders.” 

In discussing the steel code, Mr. Gird- 
ler said: 

“IT hope the steel industry will never 
return to cut-throat competition. Such 
competition carried -to its ultimate end 
means that only the strongest companies 
can survive, and that would not be a 
desirable result. The Steel Code is in 
substance a practical working arrange- 
ment whereby unfair competitive prac- 
tices are eliminated but nevertheless vig- 
orous competition still exists, which 
keeps the industry in a healthy condi- 
tion. In fact the Code would represent 
sound business procedure whether there 
were any such thing as NRA or not.” 


q SCAR L. COX, president of Mc- 
Kinney Steel Holding Company, re- 
cently released the following statement: 
“Stockholders of the McKinney Steel 
Holding Company, which holds approx- 
imately 55 percent of the voting shares 
of The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Com- 
pany, at a special meeting held Thursday 
morning, passed a resolution authoriz- 
ing the officers of the McKinney Steel 
Holding Company to vote the company’s 
stock in The Corrigan, McKinney Steel 
Company in favor of the sale of the 
steel company’s business and assets to 
the Republic Steel Corporation. Of the 
72,500 shares of preferred stock out- 
standing, approximately 57,600 shares 
were present, of which 57,105 shares, or 
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—The Washington Post 


78.77 percent of the total issued, voted in 
favor of the sale and only 461 shares 
voted against it. All of the 10,100 
shares of common stock voted in favor 
of the sale. The charter of the corpora- 
tion provides that the approval of two- 
thirds of both classes of stock is neces- 
sary to consummate this transaction and 
such approval was secured at this meet- 
ing.” 


| A PROTEST against any reduc- 
tion in duties on iron and steel im- 
ports from Belgium filed with the United 
States Tariff Commission, the American 
Iron and Steel Institute declared that 
such imports “constitute a serious men- 
ace” to the steel industry in this country 
and are detrimental to American work- 
men, 


“The low labor costs of European steel 
producers compared with the much 
higher labor costs prevailing in the 
United States enable the European pro- 
ducers to ship their products into mar- 
kets along the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Coast seaboards of the United States and 
even to penetrate markets in the interior 
of the United States at delivered prices 
close to or below the cost of production of 
similar products made by domestic steel 
producers,” the statement says. 

“The present basic rate of wages in 
the Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Cleveland 
and Chicago districts for common labor 
in the steel industry is 47 cents per hour. 
The average hourly wages actually paid 
in August 1934, in the United States 
under the steel code to all employes re- 
ceiving hourly piecework or tonnage 
rates was 63 cents per hour. If all em- 
ployes including salary and wage earn- 
ers are included, the average actually 
paid was 72 cents per hour. According 
to the best information available here, 
the highest wage rate for common labor 
in any European steel making country 
does not exceed 30 cents per hour.” 
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Lead and Zinc 


TOCKS OF LEAD in United States 

at end of September were 230,219 
short tons, against 234,312 tons at end of 
August and 166,201 tons at end of Sep- 
tember, 1933, according to American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics. Production 
in September was 31,939 tons, against 
27,328 tons in August and 35,084 tons in 
September, 1933. Shipments in Septem- 
ber came to 36,018 tons, against 33,606 
tons in August and 29,129 tons in Sep- 
tember 1933. 


ECISION by the Columbia Steel 

Company, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, to undertake the manufacture of 
“Seal of Quality” galvanized sheets, 
means that the campaign for the greater 
use of heavy-coated galvanized roofing 
will be actively extended in the West 
Coast territory. Heretofore the efforts 
of the Zine Institute in the western field 
have been’ more or less limited, due to 
the need for concentration at other 
points; but such work as has been done, 
especially with agricultural colleges, ex- 
tension agencies and other factors in 
the farm, mining and industrial fields, 
has aroused considerable consumer in- 
terest and market possibilities have be- 
come very attractive. The action of Co- 
lumbia Steel Company in becoming a 
“Seal of Quality” licensee indicates its 
intention to take aggressive advantage of 
these possibilities. 

Galvanized roofing is growing in popu- 
larity in the western states and Pacific 
Coast territory, and a strong interest 
in heavy-coated sheets, with their at- 
tendant long rust-free service life, is de- 
veloping. With additional facilities now 
made available for the supply of superior 
roofing and siding sheets under the 
“Seal of Quality” brand, the trend 
toward the use of galvanized material 
will no doubt be even stronger. 


HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 

with reference to the pending Trade 
Agreement Negotiations with Belgium, 
has been filed by the American Zinc In- 
stitute, Inc., with the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information, United States 
Tariff Commission: 

“The American Zinc Institute, repre- 
senting approximately 99 percent of the 
entire domestic zinc industry, including 
the mining, smelting and rolling of zinc 
and the production of zine pigments, 
respectfully presents the following facts 
with reference to the proposed trade 
agreement negotiations with Belgium. 

“This statement relates primarily to 
the zinc pigments, zine oxide and lith- 
opone, which are the principal products 
of the zine industry that have been im- 
ported from Belgium. Any recommenda- 
tions of your committee concerning these 
commodities, however, would have such 
a direct bearing upon other branches of 
the industry that reference thereto must 
also be made. 

“The zine industry of the United 
States comprises approximately 120 com- 
panies operating zinc mines and treat- 
ment plants in 28 states. Operations 
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are widely distributed over the country 
and include about 150 zinc mines, 32 
zine smelters and reduction plants, 10 
rolling mills, 12 zinc oxide plants and 
11 lithopone plants. The industry is a 
large consumer of coal, power, explosives, 
transportation and supplies of all kinds. 
Zinc mining activities are largely in 
isolated or semi-isolated regions, where 
they constitute practically the sole sup- 
port of entire communities of many 
thousands of persons. 

“Zine ore, as the basic raw material 
of the industry, has for many years been 
accorded tariff protection from the lower- 
cost ores produced by cheap labor in 
Mexico and other countries. The prin- 
cipal derivatives of zinc ore, such as 
slab zinc, sheet zinc, and zinc pigments, 
have been protected by compensatory 
tariff duties adjusted to the duty on zinc 
ore. The rates of duty established un- 
der the 1930 Tariff Act were unchanged 
from those of the 1922 Act, except in 
the case of low grade zinc ores (less 
than 25 percent metallic zinc), “high- 
strength” lithopone (30 percent or more 
of zine sulphide), and zinc sulphide, com- 
modities which in 1922 were unimportant 
commercially and for which suitable pro- 
vision was not made at that time. The 
following table shows the existing duties 
on various zine products: 

Paragraph 393 
Zine ore (zinc content) 

Paragraph 394 
Zine in slabs, and zinc dust 1%c per lb. 


. 1%c per lb. 


Zinc sheets, coated ........ 2%cper lb. 
Zinc, old and worn-out, dross 
and skimmings . 1%c per Ib. 
Paragraph 77 
Zine oxide and leaded zinc 
oxide, dry . 1%c per lb. 
2%c per lb. 


Lithopone, by weight less than 
30 percent zinc sulphide.. 1%c per lb. 
By weight 30 percent or 


more of zinc sulphide .. 1%c per lb. 
and 15 percent ad 
valorem 
Paragraph 93 
Zine chloride ...... . 1.3¢ per lb. 
Zine sulphate %c¢ per lb. 
Zine sulphide ....... 3c per lb. 


“The zinc industry is at present in a 
seriously depressed condition. As a re- 
sult of low prices and small demand, 
many mines have been forced to close, 
and most of those operating are on a 
greatly curtailed basis. In the Tri-State 
District of Oklahoma, Kansas and Mis- 
souri, our principal zinc-mining district, 
the average number of mills in operation 
in the current year has been only 48, 
as compared with an average of 117 in 
the five years ending 1930. Of the mills 
now operating, 15 are merely retreating 
“tailings” from previous operations, 
rather than newly mined ore. Zinc 
smelting and refining operations for the 
current year have averaged only about 
35 percent of capacity, and zine pigment 
operations only 43 percent. 

“Zine oxide and lithopone represent 
important outlets for zinc ore. More 
than 25 percent of the zinc mined in the 
United States goes, directly or indirectly, 
into these pigments. Hence any lower- 
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ing of the tariff rates applicable thereto, 
resulting in increased imports, would 
displace American labor not only in the 
actual manufacture of these pigments, 
but also in the mining and smelting of 
zinc and in the many industries supply- 
ing materials and services to the zinc 
industry. Increased imports of low- 
priced foreign zinc pigments would like- 
wise tend to compete with other do- 
mestic pigments, such as white lead and 
titanium pigments, and would thus tend 
to curtail operations and employment in 
these important industries as well. 
“In Belgium, in contrast with the 
United States, there are no important 
zinc mines. Because of cheap labor, 
however, Belgium is a formidable pro- 
ducer of primary zinc products, essen- 
tially on a ‘custom’ basis. Practically 
all of the zine ore consumed by Belgian 
smelters and pigment plants is imported 
ANYHOW THE CLUB WILL HAVE 
TO RUSTLE UP A LOT OF NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


—St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


from other countries, such as Mexico, 
India, Sweden, Germany, Italy, Aus- 
tralia and British North America but 
not at all in recent years from the 
United States. So far as we can ascer- 
tain, there are only one zinc oxide plant 
and one lithopone plant in Belgium. 
Hence any trade concessions to Belgium 
in respect of these pigments would ac- 
crue only to the benefit of a special and 
highly localized portion of the industry 
of that country. 

“Up until the last few years, the 
United States enjoyed a substantial ex- 
port market for zine oxide. Exports, 
going principally to United Kingdom and 
Canada, afforded an outlet for 8 to 10 
percent of the domestic production. Im- 
ports were largely from Belgium. 

“Beginning about 1930 or 1931, pro- 
duction of zinc oxide in England was 
greatly increased, a number of new 
plants being started to make zinc oxide 
directly from zine metal, which was then 
selling at an extremely low price. The 
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British industry was aided by deprecia- 
tion of the pound sterling, following 
abandonment of the gold standard late 
in 1931. The increased production not 
only supplied domestic demands for zinc 
oxide but was able to compete success- 
fully in export markets, including the 
United States. The following table 
shows graphically this change in Eng- 
land’s position from an importing to an 
exporting country: 


United Kingdom—dZinc Oxide 
Statistics 


(Source: Metallgesellschaft) 
Figures in Metric Tons 


Imports Exports 
12,124 1,085 
1,950 
.. 10,687 2,887 
4,598 
833 10,806 


“As a result of this increased British 
competition, exports of zinc oxide from 
the United States fell off from 35,275,134 
pounds in 1929 to only 1,443,372 pounds 
in 1933. Our principal export markets, 
England and Canada, were almost en- 
tirely lost. Not only this, but increasing 
amounts of English zine oxide were im- 
ported into the United States, and Eng- 
land became the leading source of such 
Imports. 

“The imported zine oxides are of 
grades comparable with the American 
product and are able to compete because 
of their low cost, based on the low price 
of zinc metal which in turn is based upon 
low labor costs in foreign countries. 

“Any trade concessions on zine oxide, 
either to Belgium (which is no longer 
the principal source of imports) or to 
England and other countries which 
would automatically receive the same 
concessions, would undoubtedly cause a 
further loss of business to domestic pro- 
ducers, and further curtailment of op- 
erations in the zine industry as a whole, 
including the mining and all subsequent 
treatment. 

“The United States has for years im- 
ported more lithopone than it has ex- 
ported. Exports have gone mainly to 
Canada. Of the imports, Belgium has 
supplied less than 10 percent, except in 
1932 when it supplied 43 percent. The 
principal source of imported lithopone 
is the Netherlands, though Germany has 
consistently been a minor source and has 
also exported substantial quantities to 
the Netherlands and other countries. The 
product of all these countries is entirely 
comparable with American lithopone. 

“Any trade concession on lithopone to 
Belgium would be of doubtful value, in 
view of Belgium’s minor importance as 
a source of imports and the fact that 
such concessions would be automatically 
extended, under the terms of the Trade 
Agreements Act, to the Netherlands, 
Germany and other countries. Any such 
concessions, resulting in increased im- 
ports of lithopone, would further cur- 
tail operations in the domestic zinc in- 
dustry.” 
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Coal 


ESIGNATED IN ADVANCE as a 

gathering at which “the course of 
the bituminous coal industry will be 
charted,” the Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the National Coal Association was 
held at Washington, October 26-27. 

As might be expected, relationships be- 
tween government and the industry 
formed a major consideration during the 
course of the sessions. This considera- 
tion worked its way into committee ses- 
sions, the regular meeting and resolu- 
tions which were adopted. 

Holding prominent place among the 
adopted resolutions was one which was 
submitted by the American Mining Con- 
gress. The text of this resolution fol- 
lows: 

“The mining industry of the United 
States occupies a position second to that 
of agriculture. Its annual contribution 
to the wealth of the nation approximates 
six billion dollars. More than fifty per 
cent of the freight tonnage of the rail- 
roads is received from the nation’s min- 
eral industry. The successful conduct 
of the mining industry is vitally neces- 
sary to the success of all business. It 
represents one of the nation’s greatest 
basic industries. 

“The United States Bureau of Mines 
was created at the urgent request of the 
mining industry of the nation. During 
the past two years the attention of the 
coal mining industry has been called in 
many ways to the apparent lack of fi- 
nancial support accorded the Bureau, 
which has resulted in the serious cur- 
tailment of activities vitally important 
to the coal industry and the men em- 
ployed therein. The work of making the 
lives of mine employes safer has been 
seriously curtailed by reason of the Bu- 
reau’s lack of financial support. 

“The United States Bureau of Mines 
represents the one definite and measur- 
able return made to the mining industry 
as a whole, the sums expended thereon 
representing but a small fraction of the 
measure of money appropriated by the 
Federal Government to other industries. 

“The National Coal Association ur- 
gently recommends to the President of 
the United States, the Congress and the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior that 
sufficient funds be appropriated to re- 
store the Bureau to its previous condi- 
tion of activity, to the end that the min- 
ing industry be given that necessary 
guidance and support which has so 
largely contributed to the development 
of our national mineral wealth.” 

Particular interest centered in the re- 
port of the special legislation committee 
which was organized last June to con- 
sider a program for the bituminous coal 
industry to follow statutory termination 
of NIRA in its present form on June 
16, 1935. The committee reported it had 
held 17 meetings during the 18 weeks it 
has been in existence, with governmental 
officials and representatives of organized 
labor cooperating. 

The committee reported progress, cited 
the unique types of study required in 
consideration of bituminous coal prob- 
lems, and declared some control of over- 


expansion of productive facilities should 
be established. It indicated the neces- 
sity of maintenance of fair market 
prices and declared controls brought into 
play to deal with the emergency a year 
ago should be continued until control 
of over-expansion is established. 


While unable yet to outline details of 
the form which should be given to legis- 
lation to take force after April 1, 1935, 
for two years, or until the basis of sound 
recovery is established, a general re- 
quirement was set forth. The legisla- 
tion, the committee reported, should in- 
clude “such exemptions from the prohi- 
bitions of the anti-trust acts, to be ad- 
ministered under the supervision of an 
appropriate Federal board, as may be re- 
quired to make such stabilization provi- 
sions effective.” 


Persons interested in rehabilitation of 
the United States Bureau of Mines will 
be glad to know that the meeting held 
for organization of Bituminous Coal Re- 
search, Inc., found attention given to the 
ability of the Bureau to conduct valuable 
research of the type now deemed increas- 
ingly important. It was pointed out that 
any plan connected with advancement of 
coal research should take into considera- 
tion the fact that the Bureau and the 
United States Geological Survey have 
been intensively and productively en- 
gaged in that field of operations during 
many years. While attention was cen- 
tering upon the fact that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority has $100,000 allotted 
for coal research, it was indicated that 
good practice dictated against depopula- 
tion of the laboratories of “old line” 
agencies in favor of initiation of new re- 
search activities. 

Submittal of committee reports occu- 
pied a major portion of the sessions, with 
the program also featuring a number of 
prepared addresses and general discus- 
sions on specific subjects. The annual 
dinner was held on the evening of Octo- 
ber 26. 


HALLOWEEN 
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NE MILLION TONS OF ANTHRA- 

CITE will be distributed to the needy 
this winter through the cooperative ac- 
tion of the Emergency Relief Adminis- 
trations of the states concerned and the 
Anthracite Institute. 

Withdrawal by the Federal Govern- 
ment of its support of fuel relief left 
a serious problem on the hands of state 
relief administrations. The Anthracite 
Institute, representing practically all 
producing companies in the industry, of- 
fered to the states a substitute plan to 
carry out their relief anthracite require- 
ments on a uniform basis and at a sub- 
stantial reduction in price for carload 
shipments from the mines. The reduc- 
tion represents savings of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to municipalities, 
states and the Federal Government in 
their relief coal expenditures. 


The plan offered to the states is simi- 
lar to that followed so successfully last 
winter by the State of New Jersey under 
the able administration of Major Henry 
Adams, of Plainfield. So capably was 
this plan conducted and so well did it 
cover relief needs that the same pro- 
cedure for New Jersey will again be fol- 
lowed this year under Major Adams. 
Maine, New Hampshire, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Dela- 
ware have already accepted and started 
its operation. Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts and Vermont have the same plan 
under consideration and while the Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations of these 
states favor the plan, state law requires 
that each municipality concerned give 
its consent, before the state can start the 
plan. 

This plan assures the delivery of the 
best anthracite obtainable, due to the 
rigid specifications adopted and adhered 
to by producer members of the Institute. 

Louis C. Madeira, III, is the executive 
head of the Anthracite Institute and 
Scott G. Lamb will be in charge of han- 
dling the relief coal plan for the various 
states, as he did last year for the Fed- 
eral Government, as agent of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation. 

Both Mr. Madeira and Mr. Lamb, 
when interviewed, expressed the belief 
that this plan will be of the greatest 
value to those states participating and 
is such that it will overcome certain ob- 
jections to the plan followed last year by 
the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation, 
with particular reference to the retail 
dealer trade. 


HE FLOOD OF IMPORTED AN- 

THRACITE continued unabated dur- 
ing September. According to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
total amounted to 56,131 net tons, or 
nearly 50 percent greater than the Au- 
gust receipts and over 50 percent in ex- 
cess of September of last year. Those 
from Russia, amounting to 34,128, were 
one-sixth ahead of September and one- 
third greater than September last year. 
British imports, which have been lagging 
of late, amounted to 22,003 tons in Sep- 
tember, 146 percent greater than the Au- 
gust total, and 90 percent in excess of 
last September. 
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The inclusion of September results in 
the moving yearly totals brings the ag- 
gregate for the 12 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1934, to 489,136 tons, an 
amount 8.3 percent in excess of the year 
ended September 30, 1933, and greater 
than for any yearly period since that ter- 
minating April 30, 1933. On an annual 
basis, imports from Great Britain are 
8.0 percent less than a year ago, while 
those from Russia are 42.1 percent 
greater. 

During the year ended September 30, 
1934, the total of 347,359 tons imported 
into Massachusetts was 2.5 percent ahead 
of the level a year ago, while the Rhode 
Island total of 101,351 tons indicated a 
gain of 66.8 percent. 


HE TOTAL PRODUCTION of an- 

thracite (which includes colliery fuel) 
for the week ending October 20, as esti- 
mated by the United States Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as reported by the Anthra- 
cite Institute, amounted to 1,290,000 net 
tons. This is an increase, as compared 
with production of the preceding week, 
of 271,000 net tons, or 26.6 percent. Pro- 
duction during the corresponding week 
of 1933 amounted to 1,090,000 tons. 


total importations than did the United 
States. 

During the first nine months of the 
calendar year to date, receipts from the 
United States amounted to 1,298,014 
tons, or 21 percent in excess of the same 
period last year, while those from Great 
Britain totaled 1,195,585 tons, an increase 
of but 6 percent. 

Receipts of British anthracite show 
gains in Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick; Pennsylvania anthracite, 
with the exception of minor gains in 
Nova Scotia, evinces losses throughout. 


ie IS REPORTED that the Jeddo-High- 
land Coal Company intends to become 
active in the marketing of a line of do- 
mestic anthracite equipment which will 
include the Iron Fireman Stoker, the 
Spencer Heater, the Jeddo-Highland 
Heaterange, and the James Regulator. 
The company has previously been install- 
ing James Regulators with a bucket-a- 
day type stove and storage tank, at a 
very reasonable price, for service water 
needs. 

According to the report, it is planned 
to establish headquarters in Philadelphia 
in the near future for sales and servicing 
of the above units. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE (NET TONS) 
Daily Daily 
Week Average Week Average 
1,019,000 169,800 1,232,000 205,300 
1,290,000 215,000 1,090,000 181,700 


Calendar year to October 20, 1934, 46,- 
891,000; corresponding period, 1933, 38,- 
901,000. Increase, 7,990,000 tons or 20.5 
percent. 

Coal year to October 20 1934, 28,396,- 
000; corresponding period, 1933, 26,244,- 
000. Increase, 2,152,000 tons, or 8.2 
percent. 


ANADIAN IMPORTS of anthracite 

from both the United States and 
Great Britain show greater than seasonal 
increases for September. Of the total 
of 396,456 net tons imported—an in- 
crease of 30 percent over August—the 
United States furnished 165,164 tons, 
and Great Britain 213,490 tons, repre- 
senting respective gains of 58 percent 
and 9 percent over August figures. Com- 
pared with September, 1933, however, re- 
ceipts of Pennsylvania anthracite show 
a loss of 21 percent, while British an- 
thracite is up 24 percent. 


Tonnage gains during September bring 
the 12 months’ total to 3,350,694 tons, 
which is 8 percent in excess of the corre- 
sponding period last year. The 1,655,617 
tons supplied by the United States rep- 
resent a gain of 7 percent over the year 
ended September, 1933, while the British 
contribution of 1,671,332 tons is 9 per- 
cent ahead of last year. During this 12- 
month period, Great Britain furnished a 
slightly greater percentage of Canada’s 
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JACCORDING TO INFORMATION 
just received from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1,253 net tons of coke were 
received at Boston from Newcastle, Eng- 
land, during the week ended October 6, 
1934. Boston also received 4,040 net tons 
of anthracite from Russia and 3,919 tons 
of anthracite from Scotland during the 
week ended October 13, as well as 13,- 
655 net tons of anthracite from Russia 
during the week ended October 20. 


EADERS of the mining industry in 

West Virginia will gather in Fair- 

mont on November 16 and 17 
for the 27th annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Coal Mining Institute. The 
headquarters are to be in the Fairmont 
Hotel. The first day of the meeting will 
be devoted to the presentation of tech- 
nical papers on coal and coal mining. 
Among the papers to be presented are: 
Hand Loading on Coal Conveyors; Tim- 
bering under Difficult Conditions; Value 
of Accident Records; Discussion of the 
Workings of the Coal Code, and The 
Application of Electrical Power to Coal 
Mining Conditions. On the second day 
inspection trips to points of interest in 
the Fairmont field will be taken and the 
members of the Institute will attend the 
football game between George Washing- 
ton University and West Virginia Uni- 
versity at Morgantown on the afternoon 
of November 17. 
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There will be a banquet of the Insti- 
tute at the Fairmont Hotel on the eve- 
ning of November 16, at which time 
Mr. C. B. Huntress, President of Ap- 
palachian Coals Incorporated will be the 
principal speaker. Other leading coal 
mining men will be on the program and 
special entertainment will be a feature 
of the banquet. The officers of the In- 
stitute are: President, R. E. Salvati; 
vice presidents, R. J. Burmeister, E. B. 
Agee, George Caldwell, J. D. Sisler, N. 
P. Rhinehart; secretary-treasurer, C. FE. 
Lawall. 


HE ILLINOIS MINING INSTI- 

TUTE held its annual meeting at 
Springfield, Ill., November 2. Among 
the interesting papers presented were 
“The Use of Airdox at Herrin No. 7 
Mine,” by Mr. G. S. Jenkins, mine en- 
gineer, Consolidated Coal Co. of St, 
Louis; “Developments and Progress of 
the Mineral Industries Laboratory at 
University of Illinois,’ by Dr. M. M. 
Leighton, chief, State Geological Survey, 
Urbana, Illinois; “Opportunities Avail- 
able to Operators Thru the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines for the Prevention of Acci- 
dents,” by Mr. Charles A. Herbert, su- 
pervising engineer, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

Byron Bird, chief concentration en- 
gineer, Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, presented a paper on 
preparation. 

Hon. Thurlow G. Essington, former 
State Senator and now chief counsel for 
the Illinois Coal Operators Association, 
was toastmaster, and the evening ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Ralph E. Tag- 
gart, vice president of Stonega Coke & 
Coal Company. 


E IRECTOR JOHN W. FINCH of the 

Bureau of Mines, at the request of 
the University of North Dakota, has re- 
quested the P. W. A. for $200,000 for 
construction of a sub-station for experi- 
mental work with lignite coal, it has been 
reported. 

It seems that the Bureau is entitled to 
ten sub-stations, but now has only eight. 
The idea is to have one of these pros- 
pective sub-stations established at the 
University of North Dakota with the 
PWA money. If this is done, and there 
is a precedent at the University of Ala- 
bama at Birmingham, Senators Frazier 
and Nye of North Dakota say they will 
ask Congress to grant the bureau money 
with which to maintain it. 

Arguments in favor of the University 
of North Dakota as a location for the 
proposed station include: 29 percent of 
the world’s coal lies in eight western 
states; the largest coal field in the world 
is in North Dakota; the University of 
North Dakota for 20 years has carried 
on valuable experiments with lignite; 
O. S. Bowman, of Colorado, promises 
University of North Dakota the free 
right to use his patent for efficient use 
of lignite, in order that his and other 
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western states may profit from the ex- 
periments. 

The Bowman method is to carbonize 
the lignite, and use the resultant char 
for briquets and the gas for operating 
gas engines in the generating of elec- 
tricity. Work also probably will be done 
with the Fleissner process, by means of 
which the water content of lignite is 
reduced from 30 to 40 percent. 


NTERESTING TO COAL MEN is a 

pamphlet—“Truck Movement of Coal 
From Mines,” by W. H. Young. The 
publication is Bureau of Mines reprint 
from the Pennsylvania State College 
Bulletin No. 15. A few copies are avail- 
able for free distributing by the Bureau 
of Mines, it is announced. 


NCREASED COAL PRODUCTION 

in Germany during the current year 
has been reported to the Commerce De- 
partment by Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Rolland Welch, Berlin. 


Total output in the January-August 
period amounted to 80,864,744 metric 
tons compared with 70,848,706 metric 
tons in the corresponding period of 1933. 
Coal production in the corresponding 
eight-month period of 1913 within the 
present boundaries of Germany was 94,- 
580,845 metric tons, the report states. 

Lignite production from January to 
August inclusive, 1934, was 88,330,969 
metric tons compared with 80,103,876 
tons during the corresponding period of 
1933 and with 56,658,980 metric tons dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1913 
within the present boundaries of Ger- 
many, statistics show. 


Coke production from January to Au- 
gust, inclusive, 1934, totalled 15,744,234 
metric tons compared with 13,850,800 
metric tons during the corresponding 
period of 1933 and 19,629,283 metric tons 
during the corresponding period of 1913 
for the present boundaries of Germany. 


He FIRST mining loan granted un- 
der the Loans-to-Industry bill passed 
last June was made recently by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. The 
loan was for $160,000 to the Sutro Coali- 
tion Mining Co., of Nevada. RFC indi- 
cates that it may pave the way for the 
making of numerous additional loans of 
this character before the expiration date 
of the act, January 1. Scores of appli- 
cations are on file. 


JINAL RECOMMENDATIONS on the 
controversial industrial store scrip 
question is expected to be made public 
late this week. Receipt last week by Dr. 
Leon Henderson, of Research and Plan- 
ning Division, of the report made by the 
Dr. Fowler committee, has speeded mat- 
ters. It was learned that Dr. Hender- 
son’s recommendations, which are to go 
to the NIR Board for approval, should 
be ready late this week. 

While no information is available it 
is believed that the original NRA regu- 
lation outlawing scrip and payroll check- 
offs will be modified. There is a feeling 


that the procedure will be to bring about 
a gradual change over a period of years 
with restriction on the amounts of pay- 
roll checkoffs increasing from year to 
year. 


NDICATIONS of a somewhat more 
conciliatory attitude on the part of 
the National Labor Relations Board to- 
ward industry are noted in the threat- 
ened anthracite miners strike. The flat 
rejection by the Board of the appeal of 


THE NIGHTMARE OF THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL CANDIDATE 


| CONGRESSIONAL 
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the United Anthracite Miners of Penn- 
sylvania for intervention in the union’s 
fight for recognition was a tacit indica- 
tion of the changed idea of the Federal 
Board in labor matters. Meanwhile the 
strike has not materialized, the miners 
having decided to appeal to the President 
directly for help in their demands. 


CALIFORNIA’S MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES IN 1933 


OMPILATION of the final returns 

from the mineral producers of Cali- 
fornia for 1933 by the statistical section 
of the State Division of Mines, under the 
direction of Walter W. Bradley, state 
mineralogist, shows the total value for 
the year to have been $206,484,671, be- 
ing an increase of $7,288,178 from the 
total of 1932 which was $199,196,493. 
There were 55 different mineral sub- 
stances exclusive of a segregation of the 
various stones grouped under gems; and 
all the 58 counties of the state con- 
tributed to the list. 

As revealed by the data following, the 
salient features of 1933 compared with 
the previous year were: Practically all 
of the most important mineral sub- 
stances showed an increased value, led 
by gold, cement, petroleum, salt, soda, 
potash, borates, diatomite lime, barytes, 
pottery clay, dolomite, silica, and silver. 
Those showing a decreased value were 
brick and hollow-building tile, natural 
gas, mineral water, copper, lead, and 
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quicksilver. Iodine, molybdenite, and 
zine were again included in the list of 
producers, and wollastonite, a new mate- 
rial, was added to our commercial output. 

Of the fuels, petroleum showed an in- 
crease in value of $173,725, although 
there was a decrease in amount from 
177,745,286 barrels to 172,139,362 bar- 
rels of crude oil. The prices received on 
the lighter gravity oils were slightly 
higher than in 1932. Natural gas de- 
creased from 284,168,872 M cu. ft. worth 
$16,272,061 to 271,743,544 M cu. ft. worth 
$15,403,514. 

Of the metals, the gold yield showed 
an increase from 569,166.99 fine ounces 
to 613,578.85 fine ounces and in value 
from $11,765,726 to $15,683,075. The 
gold value for 1933 was calculated at an 
average weighted price of $25.56 a fine 
ounce. Zinc shipments were resumed 
during the year; silver value increased 
from $139,176 to $140,907 although the 
amount showed a decrease from 493,533 
fine ounces to 402,591 fine ounces. Chro- 
mite and tungsten ores also showed an 
increased output and value; copper, lead, 
and quicksilver decreased in both amount 
and value from the previous year. 


Of the structural materials cement in- 
creased from 5,657,549 barrels, worth 
$7,967,107 to 7,284,031 barrels, worth 
$10,331,395; magnesite also showed an 
increased value. Decreases were regis- 
tered by brick and hollow-building tile 
from a total value of $1,605,086 to $1,- 
520,481; miscellaneous stone from a 
value of $7,183,643 to $6,869,081 and 
granite from $398,676 to $183,706. Mar- 
ble and sandstone also showed decreased 
values. 

Of the industrial materials, increased 
values were registered by barytes, ben- 
tonite, pottery clay, dolomite, gypsum, 
slate, tale and soapstone, diatomite, and 
pyrite but not enough to offset the de- 
cline in mineral water. The total value 
of the group decreased from $3,820,711 
to $3,687,195. 

Of the salines all materials of the 
group showed an increased value with 
the exception of calcium chloride. The 
group as a whole showed an increased 
total value from $6,135,440 to $8,652,224. 


4p NTARIO province produced gold 
valued at $52,298,358 in the period 
from January 1 to September 30, 1934, 
according to reports from the Ontario 
Bureau of Mines. The total represented 
an increase of $5,250,503 over the same 
period a year ago. Silver production, 
however, declined in September from the 
August total. 


AND MRS. WELLINGTON 
FINCH were given a reception by 
the division chiefs of the Bureau of 
Mines on the afternoon of October 21. 
It was held at the Italian villa home of 
C. W. Wright at Kenwood, Maryland. 
Among the guests who greeted the new 
director were many government officials 
concerned with various aspects of the 
mineral industries, officials of mineral 
associations, and ex-directors Cottrell 
and Bain. 
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Western 


Mining 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Western Division of The American 
Mining Congress, held at the Pal- 

ace Hotel, San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 
24 to 27, has gone down in mining his- 
tory as a most remarkable achievement. 
It is a distinct credit to all of those who 
worked so diligently to bring about a 
unified agreement among Western min- 
eral producers on the problems facing 
these industries at this time. 

The Convention brought to San Fran- 
cisco the important mining men from 
the metal producing district. While the 
attendance was preponderantly from 
California, Nevada and nearby districts, 
all fields were adequately represented, 
including the Tri-State lead and zinc 
producers, and the Lake Superior iron 
ore producers. 

The convention was not merely a reg- 
ister of important mining men. It de- 
veloped, possibly for the first time in 
the history of the West, a completely 
unified program and adopted a platform 
under which each State and district 
agreed to work. That platform recom- 
mended five major tenets: 

FIRST: We adhere to and believe in 
the traditional form of constitutional 
representative Government established 
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by the founders of this Republic, and 
we demand that the next Congress re- 
assert and reassume traditional 
function as a coordinate branch of the 
Government. 

SECOND: We demand that the bud- 
get be balanced without delay, and that 
the Government relief be placed on a 
permanent basis of law, and that it be 
removed from partisan politics. 

THIRD: We demand stabilization of 
monetary policies and definite assurance 
that taxation shall be used only as a 
means of securing necessary revenue 
and not as a means of distribution of 
wealth, and that there shall be no in- 
flation of the currency. 

FOURTH: We demand that the Gov- 
ernment shall retire from business in 
competition with its citizens and that it 
shall refrain from interference in the 
conduct of business except insofar as 
may be necessary to protect the rights 
of all citizens. 

FIFTH: We demand that labor be 
given the right to representation in col- 
lective bargaining by those of its own 
selection; that the plan of proportionate 
representation of labor in any industry 
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Leaders 
Meet 


shall be recognized and that the right 
of the individual, not a member of a 
labor organization, to conduct bargain- 
ing by means of his own choice, shall not 
be restricted or abridged. We condemn 
any policy which shall constitute any 
labor organization, national or interna- 
tional, the sole representative of all 
those employed within an industry. We 
recognize the right of men employed 
in the mining industry to join or refuse 
to join any labor organization, and we 
condemn coercion by employers, labor 
officials or any other agency which shall 
interfere or limit such right. 

We further demand that employes 
who desire to work shall be fully pro- 
tected by the police powers of consti- 
tuted government and that mob law 
shall not be tolerated. 

The leadership of this convention was 
of the highest order. The Division was 
headed in 1934 by W. S. Boyd, vice presi- 
dent, Nevada Consolidated Copper Cor- 
poration and Utah Copper Company. 
With him was one official representative 
from each of the Western mining States. 

The program was developed under the 
leadership of W. Mont Ferry, vice presi- 
dent, Silver King Coalition Mines Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. This program 
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Annual Banquet, Palace Hotel. 


speaks for itself. It certainly enlisted 
the very high cooperation of the metal 
producing industry. Serving with Mr. 
Ferry was an outstanding program com- 
mittee fully representative of the mining 
industry. 

While papers and discussions of any 
convention are of great import the real 
work is done by a Resolutions Commit- 
tee. This committee appointed by How- 
ard I. Young, president of the American 
Mining Congress, was as follows: T. 
H. O’Brien, representing Arizona; F. C. 
van Deinse, representing California; 
George H. Rupp, representing Colorado; 
D. A. Callahan, representing the Coeur 
d’Alene district; Wm. B. Daly, repre- 
senting Montana; J. C. Kinnear, repre- 
senting Nevada; R. B. Tempest, repre- 
senting New Mexico; R. M. Betts, repre- 
senting Oregon; Bruce C. Yates, repre- 
senting South Dakota; Brent N. Rickard, 
representing Texas; M. D. Harbaugh, 
representing the Tri-State lead and zinc 
operators; J. O. Elton, representing 
Utah, and Eugene McAuliffe, represent- 
ing Wyoming. The following were ap- 
pointed as representatives at large: R. 
A. Kinzie, representing the California 
cement industry; R. C. Allen, represent- 
ing the Lake Superior iron ore pro- 
ducers; Paul Weir, A. G. Mackenzie, 
Henry M. Rives and E. W. Keith. The 
resolutions presented by this group and 
adopted by the convention are as fol- 
lows: 


“We commend the steps that have 
been taken through international agree- 
ment and national legislation toward 
the re-establishment of silver as full 


legal tender money of the United States 
at its par or face value; that we urge 
the national administration to give full 
and expeditious application and effect 
to existing legislation for such complete 
re-establishment of silver in our mone- 
tary system as authorized and directed 
by existing law; and that we call upon 
Congress and the national administra- 
tion to enact speedily such further leg- 
islation and perfect such international 
agreements as may be necessary to at- 
tain full recognition, use and stabiliza- 
tion of silver as money complementary 
to gold throughout the world.” 

“That the Federal Government be 
urged to expedite in every way the early 
completion of the investigations and 
surveys of sites for dams for the im- 
pounding of hydraulic mining debris, 
and to act immediately upon the rec- 
ommendations disclosed by such inves- 
tigations and surveys.” 


“That in order to preserve the copper 
market of the United States of America 
for the domestic copper producers to 
the end of employing labor in this coun- 
try, the Western Division of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress favors the enact- 


ment by the Congress of the United 
States of America at its next regular 
session, of a permanent copper tariff in 
lieu of the present import duty, ade- 
quate to protect at all times the domes- 
tic copper industry against the importa- 
tion of foreign produced copper intended 
to enter into competition in the domestic 
market with domestically produced cop- 
per. 
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The Honorable Wm. E. Colby (insert), Toastmaster 


“That the Western Division of the 
American Mining Congress declare it- 
self in favor of an amendment of the 
present capital stock tax law to pro- 
vide for adjustment by way of addition 
of the value of minerals discovered after 
the initial valuation of the corporation’s 
capital stock has been made for the 
purpose of the Federal Capital Stock 
Tax.” 


“That the American Mining Congress 
does hereby express its deep regret and 
sorrow at the sudden passing of Mr. 
Ludwig Vogelstein and tenders to the 
American Metal Company and to the 
friends and associates of Mr. Vogelstein, 
its sympathy and recognition of their 
loss and of the great loss to the mining 
industry, occasioned by Mr. Vogelstein’s 
untimely demise.” 


“That we urge Congress and the 
United States Treasury Department to 
exempt from the Silver Purchase Act of 
1934, Section 8, and from the proclama- 
tion of the President and the executive 
order nationalizing silver on hand August 
9, 1934, all silver in process in the 
normal and customary course of mining, 
concentrating, smelting and refining, 
where such silver had not been brought 
to a state of marketable refined silver 
metal on August 9, 1934, and where such 
silver is a part of the necessary operat- 
ing basic inventory of such mining, con- 
centrating, smelting or refining plants.” 


“That we, the delegates to this con- 
vention, express our appreciation to Mr. 
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W. S. Boyd 
National Chairman, Western Division, 


1933-1934 


W. S. Boyd, the chairman of tne West- 
ern Division, for the splendid assistance 
he has given in the development and 
staging of this convention; to Mr. W. 
Mont Ferry, chairman of the Program 
committee, and his able committee for 
the program of such outstanding im- 
portance; to the manufacturers and to 
the various State organizations for their 
cooperation, and for their presentation 
of such a splendid group of exhibits; to 
the press for its excellent cooperation; 
to the local committee on arrangements 
which has made the stay of the delegates 
so delightful, and especially to the mem- 
bers of the ladies’ committee for their 
hospitality and courtesy to the visiting 
ladies.” 


A local committee on arrangements, 
headed by W. S. Boyd, in cooperation 
with the following: C. B. Lakenan, 
chairman reception; R. A. Kinzie, chair- 
man trips; Wm. E. Colby, chairman, 
annual dinner; W. W. Bradley, chairman 
publicity; A. J. Maclean, chairman ex- 
hibits; Mrs. W. S. Boyd, chairman ladies 
entertainment, and A. P. Busey, Jr., 
chairman golf, lived up to the true spirit 
of California and sent the delegates 
home with the belief that even the high- 
est paid of California’s official boosters 
were not wrong. From the reception 
committee, who welcomed the delegates 
as they registered, to the final hand- 
shakes, the spirit of hospitality, friend- 
liness and welcome was everywhere in 
evidence. 

Among the interesting items of en- 
tertainment was a reception to Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard I. Young, and a special 
boat trip around San Francisco Bay for 
the inspection of the new bridges. This 
was a particularly delightful occasion, 
cooperated in with the local people by 
the Key System which made the boat 
available; the respective bridge compan- 
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ies who furnished speakers as to details 
of the work on the bridges and the prob- 
lems encountered, and the Standard Oil 
Company which furnished the loud 
speaker system so that all might hear 
the description of the bridges. 

A most charming and gracious host- 
ess, Mrs. W. S. Boyd, in cooperation 
with Mrs. D. C. Jackling, made the stay 
of the visiting ladies extremely delight- 
ful. 

The annual dinner proved to be a 
cross-section of “Who’s Who in the Min- 
ing Industry.” The dinner was presided 
over by the Hon. William E. Colby, 
noted Western mining attorney. Among 
the honored guests were such distin- 
guished gentlemen as Howard I. Young, 
president of the American Zinc, Lead 
and Smelting Company and president of 
the American Mining Congress; W. S. 
Boyd, vice president, Nevada Consoli- 
dated and Utah Copper Companies; W. 
Mont Ferry, vice president Silver King 


Howard I. Young 


President, American Mining Congress 


Coalition Mines Company; the Hon. Key 
Pittman, president of the United States 
Senate and Senator for Nevada; F. C. 
van Deinse, vice president Yuba Con- 
solidated Gold Fields and president Cal- 
ifornia Metal and Mineral Producers As- 
sociation; D. C. Jackling, president of 
the Utah Copper Company and other in- 
terests; the Hon. Morley Griswold, Gov- 
ernor of Nevada; P. R. Bradley, vice 
president of Alaska Juneau Gold Mining 
Company; R. C. Allen, vice president 
Olgebay, Norton & Co. and president of 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association; the 
‘Hon. Tasker L. Oddie, former U. S. Sen- 
ator from Nevada; the Hon. Nellie Tay- 
lor Ross, director of the U. S. Mint; 
William B. Daly, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company; Charles H. Segerstrom, 
president Carson Hills Mining Company; 
the Hon. Pat McCarran, Senator from 
Nevada; R. A. Kinzie, consulting engin- 
eer; J. F. McCarthy, president of the 
Hecla Mining Company; Charles A. 
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Chase, Shenandoah-Dives Mining Com- 
pany; the Hon. J. G. Scrugham, Con- 
gressman for Nevada; Julian Boyd, 
president of the Mining Association of 
the Southwest; J. F. Callbreath, secre- 
tary of the American Mining Congress. 

The convention formally opened on 
Monday noon, September 24, with a get- 
together luncheon which was attend by 
about 500 delegates. James F. Callbreath, 
secretary of the Mining Congress, pre- 
sided at this luncheon and introduced 
various representatives of the industry. 

Among those introduced were the fol- 
lowing, most of whom made brief re- 
sponsive remarks: 

W. S. Boyd, of the D. C. Jackling in- 
terests, national chairman of the Board 
of governors of the Western Division; 
W. Mont Ferry, vice president Silver King 
Coalition Mines Company, chairman of 
the program committee for the meeting; 
Donald McClure, personal representative 
of the Governor of California; Dr. John 
W. Finch, director United States Bureau 
of Mines; Eugene McAuliffe, president 
Union Pacific Coal Company, and mem- 
ber of the organization’s board of direc- 
tors; Charles H. Segerstrom, president 
Carson Hill Mining Company, and a mem- 
ber of the board; A. E. Bendelari, presi- 
dent of the Eagle-Pitcher Lead Company, 
a member of the board of directors; 
D. A. Callahan, president Callahan 
Zinc-Lead Company, and a member of 
the board; Dr. R. C. Allen, president 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association; T. 
H. O’Brien, manager Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company; William B. 
Daly, manager of mines, Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Company; J. O. Elton, man- 
ager International Smelting Company; 
C. B. Lakenan, Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Corporation; Brent N. Rickard, 
manager El Paso Smelting Works, Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Company, W. 
W. Bradley, mineralogist, State of Cali- 
fornia; Harry S. Joseph, of Utah and 
Nevada; Henry M. Rives, secretary of 


W. Mont. Ferry 


National Chairman, Program Committee 
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the Nevada Mine Operators Association; 
M. D. Harbaugh, secretary of the Tri- 
State Zinc & Lead Ore Producers Asso- 
ciation, and A. G. Mackenzie, secretary 
Utah Chapter, A. M. C. 

The afternoon session on September 
24 was opened with a statement by Mr. 
Boyd, who was in the chair. He out- 
lined briefly some of the problems which 
are unique to mining and indicated the 
field of activities occupied by the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress as a national or- 
ganization. 

This was followed by delivery of an 
address by Mr. Ferry, the title of which 
was “Rehabilitation of Nonferrous Met- 
als.” The full text of this address ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 

Introduced by Chairman Boyd as “the 
outstanding champion of the mining in- 
dustry, Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada, 
then addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject “Administration of the Silver Bill.” 

The Senator described vital features 
of many pieces of national legislation 
relating to silver and outlined details 
concerning the London agreement, as 
well as the events forming silver his- 
tory during recent months and weeks. 
International features of silver transac- 
tions also were discussed by the Sena- 
tor, as well as powers vested with the 
president by the latest silver legisla- 
tion and use which has been made of 
those powers to date. In effect, he pre- 
dicted $1.29 silver. 

The morning session on September 25 
was called to order with J. F. McCarthy, 
president Hecla Mining Company, as 
chairman. 


E. A. Hamilton 


Chairman, Board of Governors, Western Division, 1934-1935 


The chairman in- 
troduced Dean 
Frank H. Probert, 
of the College of 
Mining, University 
of California, who 
delivered an ad- 
dress entitled “The 
Place of Minerals 
in Industrial Life.” 
The text of this ad- 
dress appears else- 
where in this issue. 

L. Ward Bannis- 
ter, a leading 
member of the 
Denver bar, then 
addressedthe 
meeting, his sub- 
ject being “Miners’ 
Rights to Sub-Sur- 
face Waters En- 
countered During 
Mining Opera- 
tions.” He re- 
viewed past and 
present laws in va- 
rious States deal- 
ing with water 
rights and pointed 
to the fact that 
mining is responsi- 
ble for develop- 
ment of the appro- 
priation system of 
“water law.” 

Around - table 
discussion opened 
the afternoon 
meeting on Sep- 


tember 25, with 
Howard I, Young 
presiding. The 
initial topic, 
“The National 
Labor Board—Its 
Personnel, Func- 
tions, Authority 
—Real and Im- 
plied — Effects 
upon Labor Con- 
ditions, and Good 
and Bad Points,” 
was fully dis- 
cussed. 

General partic- 
ipation the 
discussion showed 
existing senti- 
ment to be that 
the Labor Board’s 
operation tended 
at times to stir 
industrial contro- 
versies, that the 
mining industry 
and particularly 
metal mining has 
been compara- 
tively free from 
industrial strife 
during the past 
20 years, and that 
the system in 
force has often 
produced the ef- 
fect of placing in 
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J. F. Callbreath 


Secretary, The American Mining Congress 


charge of negotiations persons whose 
connection has been largely restricted 
by theory. 

An address by Edward H. Snyder, of 
W. F. Snyder and Sons, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on “The Western Mineral Indus- 
try and Distribution and Utilization of 
Power from Federal Projects” was read 
by Stuart L. Williams, of the New State 
Gold Mines Company, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Snyder. Presentation of 
this address was the opening feature of 
the afternoon session on September 25. 

“The Problems of the Gold Mining 
Industry” was the subject of remarks 
made by Charles H. Segerstrom, presi- 
dent, Carson Hill Mining Company. 

Harry S. Joseph, of Salt Lake City, 
then was recognized by the chair and 
spoke extemporaneously on the general 
subject of the importance of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress and the vital fac- 
tors involved in membership support of 
the organization. 

“The American Mining Congress,” Mr. 
Joseph stated, in part, “is taking our 
individual places in presenting problems 
which we have before us to the National 
Congress and to other agencies of Gov- 
ernment.” 

D, A. Callahan, chairman for the ses- 
sion, supplemented Mr. Joseph’s remarks 
briefly by outlining the large number of 
mining problems which currently are 
linked with national legislative proposals. 

The morning session on September 26, 
with Charles A. Chase, general manager 
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D. A. Callahan 


Donald Gillies 


of the Shenandoah-Dives Mining Com- 
pany, as chairman, was marked by pre- 
sentation of several addresses. The first 
was delivered by Oscar A. Glaeser, 
safety engineer, State Compensation In- 
surance Fund of California, and dealt 
with accident prevention in metal mines, 
with special reference to gold mining 
operations. Diamond drill practice then 
was discussed by M. G. Hansen, field 
geologist, Anglo-American Mining Cor- 
poration, Ltd. 

Dr. Finch, director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, was the next 
speaker. He outlined the fact that the 
Bureau of Mines is a “service organiza- 
tion” and not a dictatorial agency. He 
revealed the extent to which the Bureau 
has suffered as a result of reduction of 
appropriations and cited curtailments or 
discontinuances of specific types of serv- 
ices which have resulted from those 
reductions of funds, 

Dr. Finch stressed the necessity, 
especially in times when low prices pre- 
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E. A. Bendelari 


D. D. Moffatt 


vail, of expanding intensive study of 
economic factors linked with mining, and 
he expressed the determination to direct 
Bureau operations in a manner to meet 
that necessity. In this connection, he 
pointed to the importance of comparing 
trends of production with trends of con- 
sumption, also giving consideration to 
problems which center in the recycling 
of various metals. 

Eugene McAuliffe then addressed the 
meeting, his subject being “Practical 
Application of the Bituminous Coal 
Code.” The text of this address appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

In commenting upon this presentation, 
Chairman Chase said: 


“The value of testimony lies largely 
in the authority of the speaker, and you 
have heard the voice of authority. The 
American Mining Congress is to be con- 
gratulated on commanding such expres- 
sion from such an authority.” 


A round-table discussion initiated the 
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Chas. H. Segerstrom 


Robert E. Tally 


afternoon meeting on September 26, with 
Brent N. Rickard, manager, El Paso 
Smelting Works, American Smelting and 
Refining Company, as chairman. 

The topic of the discussion was offi- 
cially set forth as follows: Unemploy- 
ment Insurance and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation—Congressional Proposals—Labor 
Organizations’ Sponsoring—Attitude of 
Administration—State Laws. 

The discussion was extensive, with the 
number of participants being a feature. 
Experiences of various companies were 
cited and specific cases were outlined to 
give weight to general points established 
during the succession of comments. 
Among other points established were the 
following: Importance of accident pre- 
vention in relation to compensation 
rates; necessity of proper administration 
of compensation funds; value of proper 
physical examinations; effect of unem- 
ployment insurance upon the individual’s 
incentive and desire to advance and “save 
for a rainy day,” and necessity for ex- 
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F. C. Van Deinse 


Chas. A. Chase 


R. B. Tempest 


J. F. McCarthy 


treme degrees of control if control along 
limited lines relating to unemployment 
insurance is established. 

Details of the discussion will appear 
in the December issue of THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL. 

Paul H. Hunt, of the Park Utah Con- 
solidated Mines Company, delivered the 
first address presented at the afternoon 
session on September 26, with W. Mont 
Ferry presiding. The subject of the 
address, text of which appears elsewhere 
in this issue, was “Taxation of Mines 
and the Law of Diminishing Returns.” 

Bearing close relation to the subject 
of Mr. Hunt’s address, a paper on “The 
Problems of the New Revenue Law” was 
presented by A. W. Dickinson, of the 
staff of the American Mining Congress. 

With James W. Wade in the chair, 
the morning session on September 27 
was marked by discussion of economic 
subjects relating to mining. The first 
presentation was embodied in an address 
by James A. Emery, general counsel, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
on the subject “Effects of Recent De- 
cisions of the National Labor Board.” 
The text of this address is presented in 
this issue. 


R. A. Kinzie 


Senator McCarran, of Nevada, was 
then introduced to the meeting by Secre- 
tary Callbreath. Following a brief 
acknowledgment of the introduction, the 
meeting was addressed by Paul Shoup, 
of the Southern Pacific Company, who 
spoke on “Industry’s Responsibility.” 

Mr. Shoup discussed industry’s respon- 
sibility with relation to the Government, 
to its stockholders, and to its workers. 
The text of this address will appear in 
the December issue of THE MINING CON- 
GRESS JOURNAL. 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a round-table discussion, which centered 
in the following topical outline: The 
NRA—Its Effect on the Mining Indus- 
try—Good and Bad Points—Permanent 
Remedy—What Should Be Kept, What 
Discarded? 

Participants in the discussion cited, 
among other factors, the increase in pro- 
duction costs brought about by the wage 
increases and hour curtailments. It was 
pointed out that wages cannot be paid 
by work, but that they can only be paid 
by the products of work. The conclusion 
was drawn that imposition of minimum 
wage levels does not lend itself as a 
means of advancement toward recovery. 
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D. C. Jackling 


The experience of the textile industry, 
which found its products failing to move 
on the market because of increased 
prices, was cited as an example in point. 

Transcript of discussions on this sub- 
ject will appear in the December issue 
of THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 

Tasker L. Oddie, for many years Sena- 
tor from Nevada and a pioneering op- 
erator in Nevada’s gold fields, addressed 
the meeting on the subject of “Gold and 
National Prosperity,” touching on the 
possibility of loans to the mining indus- 
try, among other matters. 

In reply to a question from the floor 
concerning the price of gold necessary 
to bring production necessary to meet 
accruing demands of trade and com- 
merce, the speaker stated he could make 
no prediction along that line. He did 
say, however, that “the present price will 
go a long way toward helping it (the 
gold mining industry) along, and those 
who are particularly interested in the 
industry hope it will go higher and that 
much good will come from it.” 

The next address was delivered by 
Robert E. Tally, president of the United 
Verde Copper Company. His subject 
was “Stabilization of Mineral Industry.” 
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The above is a brief outline of all of 
the papers that were presented to the 
meeting. Further presentation of the 
actual papers will be made in succeeding 
issues of THE MINING CONGRESS JOUR- 
NAL. Particular stress will be laid upon 
the discussions on unemployment insur- 
ance, the National Labor Board, and the 
NRA. 


An interesting side light of the con- 
vention was a dinner given in honor of 
Dr. John Wellington Finch, which was 
attended by approximately 50 mine op- 
erators. The dinner was presided over 
by Mr. Eugene McAuliffe, chairman of 
the national committee of the organiza- 
tion for the rehabilitation of the United 
States Bureau of Mines. The past, pres- 
ent, and future of the Bureau was 
frankly discussed and the industry 
pledged its support to the Bureau and 
to the committee in its work. 


After the adoption of the platform the 
presidents and secretaries of the mining 
associations of the West joined in a ways 
and means meeting for the purpose of 
closer uniting the various states in their 
work in relation to the industry as a 
whole and in making the deliberations of 
the convention of the utmost value to 
the industry. 

At the annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors, E. A. Hamilton, general 
manager of the U. S. Smelting, Refining 
and Mining Company, was elected Chair- 
man, and the following members were 
elected for the ensuing year: Roy Earl- 
ing, U. S. Smelting, Refining and Min- 
ing Co.; F. W. Maclennan, general man- 
ager Miami Copper Co.; Chas. R. Kuzell, 
general superintendent United Verde 
Copper Co.; F. C. van Deinse, vice presi- 
dent Yuba Cons. Gold Fields; Wm. A. 
Simkins, Western Representative, New- 
mont Mining Corp.; Chas. A. Chase, gen- 
eral manager Shenandoah-Dives Mining 
Co.; Geo. H. Rupp, manager mining de- 
partment, Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.; 
Henry Lawrence Day, assistant manager 
Hercules Mining Co.; H. A. Johnson, 
general superintendent Tonopah Mining 


A. J. Maclean 


Mrs. W. Sprott Boyd 


San Francisco, through its Mayor, officially welcomes Mining 
Congress Convention. Left to right: A. E. Bendelari, Mayor 
Angelo Rossi, J. F. Callbreath, and D. A. Callahan 


Co.; R. B. Tempest, general manager 
Nevada Consolidated Copper Corp.; Ira 
L. Wright, general manager Black Hawk 
Cons. Mines; Geo. W. Potter, general su- 
perintendent of mines, Eagle-Picher 
Mining & Smelting Co.; J. A. Robinson, 
general manager, Commerce Mining & 
Royalty Co.; H. F. Treichler, acting gen- 
eral manager, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co.; 
J. O. Elton, manager International 
Smelting Co., and Lewis P. Larsen, presi- 
dent Pend Oreille Lead & Zinc Co. 


Western Mining News, under the di- 
rection of A. F. Knorp, publisher, and 
F. L. Newton, of the editorial staff, co- 
operated fully in the development of both 
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the convention and exposition. Secre- 
taries of the local organizations, notably 
G. Chester Brown, of the California 
Metal & Mineral Producers Assn.; Chas. 
S. Knight, of the California Chamber of 
Mines; and J. C. KempvanEe, of the Gold 
Mining Association of America, aided in 
the development of the convention. 
The Palace Hotel, at which both the 
convention and exposition were held, 
lived up in every respect to its tradition 
as official host to the mining West. San 
Francisco, in the land of sunshine and 
flowers, will long be remembered by the 
delegates who attended this meeting as 
one convention city where the oppor- 
tunity to return will not be refused. 
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One of the major features of the 
convention was the Exposition of 
Mining Machinery and Equipment. 
As the first exposition ever held 2 
under the auspices of the Western 
Division, it was an auspicious 
start, with both operators and manufac- 
turers well satisfied with the results ob- 
tained. Some 57 nationally known man- 
ufacturers presented their products 
either with the actual machinery, 
through working models, or photographs. 

The exhibitors’ committee was under 
the direction of A. J. Maclean, purchas- 
ing agent for all of the D. C. Jackling 
interests, who gave considerable time to 
the development of the exposition. Such 
an exposition at a time when the mining 
industry is far from a normal purchaser 
speaks well for the labors of the com- 
mittee and the satisfaction of the ex- 
hibitors, which was self-evident. 

The General Electric Company, living 
up to its well-known reputation, per- 
mitted L. W. Shugg, one of the leading 
exposition men in the United States, to 
serve as director of exhibits, which in- 
sured the usual high performance under 
the Mining Congress banner. 

The development of the exposition had 
the active cooperation of the various 
members of the Manufacturers’ Section 
of the American Mining Congress and of 
Parke Lamborne, of the Nevada Con- 
solidated Copper Corporation, who 
assisted Mr. Maclean in the work. 

The United States Bureau of Mines 
was represented by an exhibit, com- 
prised largely of charts, which set forth 
the results of work done by that agency 
and the effects of fund curtailments upon 
the unit’s activities. The charts were 
supplemented with photographic presen- 
tations which depicted various phases of 
the Bureau’s operations. Emphasis was 
placed by the exhibit upon the results of 
safety and mine-rescue work, directed 
and sponsored by the Bureau. 

High interest was commanded by the 
exhibits representing these States: Col- 
orado, Utah, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Arizona, Montana, 
Texas New Mexico and California. 

The center of the Colorado exhibit 
was formed by a large drawing in pos- 
ter style, which gave prominent display 
to the name of the Colorado Mining As- 
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sociation, by which it was prepared. 
This showed a mountain-backgrounded 
landscape, with an “old-time prospector” 
and his burro, symbolizing the early days 
of mining in the West. At the right was 
shown the surface buildings 
of a modern mining opera- 
tion. 

The fact that Colorado is 
first among all the States in 
lode gold production and in 
silver production to date. A 
statistical pres- 
entation set 
forth the pro- 
duction, in 
terms of value, 
of minerals in 
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Colorado since 
1859, with the 
grand total be- 
ing $2,547,170,- 


charts depicting the volume and value 

of the State’s production of minerals 

during the last decade. The fact that 
the mines in Idaho have an annual pay 
roll for labor of $10,400,000 and pay 

State and Federal taxes totaling $1,886,- 

700 annually was emphasized. 

The Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma ex- 
hibit was monopolized by a large table 
covering operations in the Tri-State Dis- 
trict, with the figures covering annual 
production since 1926. Of the 65,000 
persons in the Tri-State area, at least 50 
percent are very directly dependent upon 
mining. 

Five attractively designed charts re- 
lating to mineral production formed the 
Idaho, Arizona-Montana exhibit, together 
with a large map of Montana showing 
the location of the mining districts and 
the oil and gas i.-lds in Montana. Data 
for Idaho covered the period since 1861, 
while the figures for Montana dated 
from 1862. 

The Texas exhibit had as its major 
feature a map showing the stra- 
tegic location of El Paso as a cen- 
ter of mining operations of the 
Far Southwest and Mexico, and 
displayed a series of charts show- 
ing the extent and importance of 

sulphur mining opera- 

tions in Texas. An in- 
teresting unit in the 
exhibit presented data 
showing the consump- 
tion of sulphur by in- 
dustries covering a 


i wide scope 

= tah’s ex- sai of manu- 
facturing 
hibit centered around a NEW MEXICO activities. 
graphic portrayal of the rela- a Occupy- 
tive importance of the State’s ing a 
industries, showing metal posi- 


mining to hold prime posi- 
tion with 47.17 percent of the 
State’s population being de- 
pendent upon it. Another poster pre- 
sented results of a unique census of 
more than 50 percent of the metal mine 
employes in Utah. Evidence of the ex- 
tent to which Utah’s mining population 
pay taxes and purchase products of 
other industries also was included in the 
exhibit. 

The Idaho exhibit was comprised of 


L. W. Shugg 
Director of Exhibits 
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tion in the New Mexico exhibit was a 
placard presenting pay roll data for that 
State’s mining operations on the basis 
of the 1931-1933 average. This showed 
14,000 employes, pay roll of $15,000,000 
and a value of products set at $21,000,000. 

Another exhibit unit showed the prom- 
inent place held by mining properties 
among the sources of taxes in the State, 
while a fourth chart showed relative 
value of mineral products in New Mex- 
ico on the basis of the 1923-1932 average. 

The California exhibit, probably the 
most comprehensive of all the State pres- 
entations, provided detailed information 
concerning distribution of the various 
types of mining operations throughout 
the State. Statistical information con- 
cerning employment, value of products 
and other related subjects also was 
graphically presented. 

The Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, supplying large quantities of 
power to the mining interests in the San 
Francisco territory, presented a very 
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beautiful display of the service they ren- 
der. 

The American Zinc Institute, which 
has so actively prosecuted its “Seal of 
Quantity” campaign, presented an ex- 
traordinarily fine display of the work of 
this branch of the Institute. 

The Jeffr :y Manufacturing Co. utilized 
a portion of their exceedingly effective 
display at Cincinnati last May in pre- 
senting the products of their Traylor 
Division. 

The Door Company displayed a very 
splendid working model of their entire 
flotation system. 

The United States Steel group had an 
effective exhibit showing the 
products of their various =m 
companies, including Ameri- 
can Steel and Wire; John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company 
presented detailed informa- 
tion on their products; Mine 
Safety Appliances and Na- 
tion Carbon each presented a 
full display of their products 
for the mining industry; 
Timken Roller Bearing had a 
most interesting exhibit and 
all of the other companies 
participated in a more or 
less degree. 


The cooperation of the Wells Fargo 
Bank contributed materially to an inter- 
esting exhibit. They loaned to the man- 
agement dioramas of early-day mining 
scenes which depicted the history of the 
Wells Fargo Company. In addition they 
loaned their marvelous exhibit of gold 
specimens, which is probably the finest 
exhibit of early-day gold in existence. 
Mr. Charles H. Segerstrom, president of 
the Carson Hill Mining Company, also 
presented a remarkable collection of 
early-day specimens of gold ore which 
attracted wide interest. A list of the 
exhibitors follows: 

Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co., The. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Automatic Electric Sales Co. 

American Cable Co. 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 

American Locomotive Co. 

American Manganese Steel Co. 

American Rubber Mfg. Co. 


General 
View 


Exhibit 
Hall 


American Brattice Cloth Co. 
American Zinc Institute. 
Atlas Powder Co. 


Austin-Western Wheeled Scraper Co. 


Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co. 
Bucyrus-Erie Co. 

Bullard Co., E. D. 

Butcher Co., L. H. 
California Wire Cloth Co. 
Castle Co., A. M. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Columbia Steel Co. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America. 


Degen Belting Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Dorr Co., The. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Eastern Iron & Metal Co. 
Edison Storage Battery Co. 


Edwards Wire Rope Co., E. H. 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
Garlock Packing Co. 
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General Cable Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

Hardinge Western Co., The. 

Harron, Rickard & McCone 
Co. 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Hersey Co., H. J. 

Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 

Joshua Hendy Iron Works. 

Keystone Lubricating Co. 

Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A. 

Marion Steam Shovel Co. 

Metal & Thermit Co. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Mining & Industrial News. 

National Carbon Co. 

Nevada-Massachusetts Co. 

Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 

Ohio Brass Co. 

Pacific Abrasive Supply Co. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 

S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 

Stephens-Adamson Co. 

Texas Co., The. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

Tyler Co., The W. S. 

United Commercial Co., Inc. 

Victor Equipment Co. 

Western Mining News. 


STATE EXHIBITORS 


Colorado. 
New Mexico. 
California. 
Oklahoma. 
Utah. 

Texas. 

Idaho. 
Montana. 


All in all, this meeting of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress goes down in his- 
tory as colorful, eventful, and delightful, 
typical of the whole-soulness of the 
West. It presages a real campaign look- 
ing to a better national understanding 
of the importance of the mineral indus- 
tries. It establishes once again that the 
West, in so far as her natural resource 
industries are concerned, is an inde- 
pendent thinker, unafraid to speak its 
mind and to completely indorse the prin- 
ciples it believes to be of fundamental 
importance in our national progress. 
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Mine Taxation and 

the Law of the Dimin- 

ishing Return 
(Continued from page 23) 


small rewards for superior ability means 
stagnation and economic suicide for a 
people. 

The objective of all these socialistic 
ideas is ostensibly, and in some cases 
honestly, to bring about a higher average 
standard of living. At the root of these 
ideas is a belief that under our eccnomic 
system, a small percentage of the people 
receive a very large percentage of the 
total income. For example, in Utah we 
have had an aspirant for the nomina- 
tion to a very high office, the theme song 
of whose speeches has been that 5 per- 
cent of the people receive 90 percent of 
the total income. As a matter of fact, 
in Utah 5 percent of the people receive 
about 10 percent of the total income. 


Aside from a deliberate and gross per- 
version of the truth, the greatest error 
in trying to really determine the distri- 
bution of wealth and of income in this 
country, arises from the assumption that 
those in the higher brackets are the 
same ones who continue year after year 
to receive large incomes, and that wealth 
is passed on intact to the heirs. Noth- 
ing could be farther from the truth. 
Life insurance data will show that a 
man accumulating a fortune before he 
is fifty years of age has one chance in 
three of retaining the fortune until his 
death. His heirs have only one chance 
in four in retaining their shares of the 
estate until their deaths, and except in 
very rare cases does a fortune continue 
until the third generation. 


The findings of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research show that the 
standard of living of the average man in 
this country has improved nearly four- 
fold in the past seventy-five years, or 
to be exact, 392 percent. This rate of 
improvement in the standard of living 
has been the same, as nearly as can be 
determined, as the per capita rate of 
increase of production; that is, expe- 
rience shows over the past seventy-five 
years that our economic system has 
raised the standard of living of the av- 
erage man at the same rate as he has 
been able to increase his production. 
Such a coincidence would be impossible 
if under our economic system the rich 
were steadily getting richer and the poor 
getting poorer. Moreover, it has been 
roughly determined that in the next 
seventy-five years, we should be able to 
improve the average standard of living 
at double the rates of the past seventy- 
five years, which means that our grand- 
children in the year 2010 should enjoy 
a standard of living thirty-two times 
higher than did your grandfather in the 
year 1860. 

The work of the National Board of 
Labor Statistics corroborates that of 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. Their tabulations show an in- 
crease in the past seventy-five years of 
the index of real wages, that is, the 
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purchasing power of average wages, of 
from 18% to 89, or an increase of nearly 
five-fold. Labor, in other words, has 
benefited slightly faster than the per 
capita rate of increase of production. 


In appraising the merits and demerits 
of our economic system, we overlook a 
fact which no tabulations can show. A 
man generally accumulates a fortune by 
creating something of great utility and 
worth and receives for his efforts a small 
share of the value of what he has cre- 
ated. Usually long after his fortune has 
disappeared, what he created continues 
to add to the wealth and income of ev- 
ery one. We attribute the high standard 
of living in this country to the fact that 
we occupy an area rich in natural re- 
sources and we flatter ourselves that we 
are an inventive and ingenious race who 
have developed our industries to a high 
state of efficiency. We find, however, 
that many of our greatest improvements 
we owe to those born in some foreign 
country; we also learn that early in our 
history our laws of patent and copy- 
right protected the originator better 
than those of any other country. Plainly 
we have not paid too high a price in pro- 
tecting the property right of the indi- 
vidual, we have, in fact, paid nothing 
and received much in return. 


Taxation is not a remedy for our so- 
cial ills, neither can socialism offer any 
hope of a larger or better distributed so- 
cial dividend. Our economic problems 
cannot be solved by theoretical reasoning 
nor by appeals to the emotions; the only 
reliable guides are the data of actual ex- 
perience, for this takes into account the 
human factor and economics in its high- 
est sense is a human science. 


Shutting out the din of demagogues 
and self-seeking politicians, a thought- 
ful person is forced to the conclusions 
that our greatest danger is not in un- 
fairly distributing the benefits of im- 
provements and of industry, but in de- 
stroying the incentives which create such 
benefits. 


The Mining 
Company Town 
(Continued from page 29) 


built up. Several hundred acres are now 
being farmed with fair success. An or- 
chard of 1500 fruit trees is quite promis- 
ing. White burly and dark tobacco and 
strawberries have been _ successfully 
raised. Soil erosion has been effectively 
combated with lespedeza and lime and 
commercial fertilizers are being used 
freely. When Daylight coal is off the 
market for all time, there will be several 
thousand acres of forest and farm land, 
and there will be lecations for manu- 
facturing plants if industry is decen- 
tralized and goes to the country. 


Sanitation—Nothing more than en- 
couragement is needed to raise standards 
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of living with respect to housing, sanita- 
tion, hygiene, schooling and recreation. 
A Health and Medical Department with 
an intelligent nurse can accomplish won- 
ders. The benefits extend from homes of 
employes to the surrounding country over 
a wide radius. Modern medical and sur- 
gical service is furnished at Daylight. 
Health standards have conspicuously im- 
proved. 
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Tennis Court Adjoining Gun Club 
and Athletic Park 


Government—Brief and simple are the 
rules for the observance of employes in 
regard to such matters as keeping order- 
ly premises, replacing breakage, regular 
disposal of garbage, and similar items for 
the necessary welfare of the Daylight 
community. The Daylight community 
would probably enforce these regulations 
just as well by itself, but the Company 
posts a few rules. 

Social Outlook—A democratic spirit 
has been encouraged by close personal 
contact of Company owners and officers 
with employes and their families. This 
has not been as difficult as it would be 
if there were a large population of typi- 
cal foreign mine labor speaking half a 
dozen languages and with foreign cus- 
toms. In fact, it has been easy and pleas- 
ant. A great many of the employes at 
Daylight are essentially just as good peo- 
ple as the officers and owners. The educa- 
tional level is not as high as it should 
be, but some of the men have completed 
high school courses, and several have 
had unversity training. Every opportun- 
ity for advancement on the basis of merit 
is welcomed at Daylight. It is the hope 
that Daylight shall furnish its quota of 
manhood, as well as coal. 


HE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y., recently announced that an 
improved screen filter is now being in- 
corporated in its Oxweld oxygen regula- 
tors. This improvement gives greater 


protection against foreign matter enter- 
ing the regulator. 
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PERSONALS 


E. A. Hamilton, Gen. Mgr., U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been elected 
National Chairman of the Board of Governors, Western Di- 
vision of The American Mining Congress. 


H. E. Willard, President, United States Coal Company, 
Cleveland, was a recent Washington visitor. 


Eugene McAuliffe, president, Union Pacific Coal Company, 
Omaha, Nebr., spent several days in Washington the latter 
part of October, going over the work of the special commit- 
tee of The American Mining Congress in behalf of the re- 
habilitation of the United States Bureau of Mines, of which 
committee he is national chairman. 


Prominent Illinois coal mining men who were in Washing- 
ton during October included Paul Weir, vice pres., Bell & 
Zoller Coal & Mining Co.; T. J. Thomas, pres., Valier Coal 
Co.; W. J. Jenkins, pres., Consolidated Coal Co., of St. Louis; 
and C. F. Hamilton, vice pres., Binkley Coal Co. 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, chairman, Roberts & Schaefer 
Company, Chicago, was in Washington October 30 and 31. 


Howard I. Young, president, American Zinc, Lead & Smelt- 
ing Company, St. Louis, and president The American Mining 
Congress, spent several days in Washington the latter part 
of October, preparatory to attending a committee meeting 
of the Mining Congress in New York City, October 31. 


Dr. Francis A. Thomson, president, Montana School of 
Mines, Butte, Mont., was recently in Washington. 


R. Knight, Iron Cap Copper Company, Beverly Farms, 
Mass., was a recent Washington visitor. 


Wm. E. Colby, well-known lawyer of San Francisco, was 
toastmaster at the annual banquet of the Western Division, 
American Mining Congress, in San Francisco, September 27. 


J. C. Kinnear, general manager of the McGill, Nevada, 
properties of the Nevada Consolidated Copper Corporation, 
was in New York on business during September. Mr. Kin- 
near was recently re-elected to the Board of Governors, West- 
ern Division, The American Mining Congress, for 1934-1935. 


A. E. Bendelari is head of the Eagle-Picher Sales Com- 
pany, the new sales organization of the Eagle-Picher Lead 
Company, of which he is president. 


D. D. Muir, Jr., vice president in charge of western opera- 
tions, U. S. Smelting, Refining and Mining Company, Boston, 
has been on an extended trip to the Alaskan properties of his 
company. 


Theodore Marvin, advertising manager, Hercules Powder 
Company, presented the Sentinels of Safety trophy for the 
past year to the Union Pacific Coal Company, Rock Springs, 
Wyo., on September 18. Mr. Marvin continued to the Pacific 
Coast on a business trip, which included attendance at the 
Western Division meeting of The American Mining Congress 
in San Francisco. 


B. B. Brewster, consulting engineer, of St. Louis and Salt 
Lake City, recently purchased The Mining Review, which has 
been changed in scope and name to The Mining and Con- 
tracting Review. 


Chas. A. Mitke, consulting mining engineer, Los Angeles, 
has taken an option on the Vekol property in the Casa Grande 
District of Arizona. Reopening of lands in the Papago In- 
dian reservation to mineral location is permissible through 
the passage of the Wheeler-Howard bill. 
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D. C. Jackling, President, Utah Copper Company, actively 
participated in the deliberations of the Western Division 
meeting of The American Mining Congress during the week 
of September 24, 


E. H. Suender, formerly in charge of anthracite operations 
of Madeira, Hill & Company, has been appointed consulting 
engineer of the Consolidation Coal Company, with headquar- 
ters at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Harry Moses has been appointed general superintendent 
of the West Virginia and Kentucky divisions of the U. S. 
Coal and Coke Company, with headquarters at Gary, W. Va. 


C. S. Blair, widely known geologist, has been elected to the 
vice presidency of the Black Diamond Coal Mining Company 
of Alabama. 


James H. Pierce, president, James H. Pierce & Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., in testimony given in a recent tax case in behalf 
of lowering tax rates on unmined coal, pointed out the 
deplorable condition of the industry as to working capital, 
insisting that during the last two or three years available 
working capital has shrunk to an alarming extent. 


Geo. B. Harrington, president, Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co., was toastmaster at the annual banquet 
of the National Coal Association in Washington, October 26. 


OBITUARY 


Justus Collins, president, Winding Gulf Collieries, Bluefield, 
W. Va., died October 18, aged 77. Mr. Collins was a promi- 
nent figure in the coal industry of southern West Virginia for 


more than 40 years, being one of the first developers of the 
Winding Gulf coal field. 


John H. Wilkes, aged 42 years, superintendent, Hillman 
Coal and Coke Company, was killed by an automobile on 
October 21. 


Arthur S. White, 38, president, National Fuel Company, 
of Denver, died October 6. 


Allen C. Jenkins, 56, assistant treasurer, Consolidation Coal 
Company, Fairmont, W. Va., died of a heart attack on Sep- 
tember 24. Mr. Jenkins had been connected with the Con- 
solidation Coal Company for 40 years. 


Ludwig Vogelstein, chairman of the board, American Metal 
Company, Ltd., died on September 23. Mr. Vogelstein was 
one of the foremost and ablest leaders in the mining and 
metallurgical industry. The genuine feeling of loss to the 
mining industry through his death is expressed by the reso- 
lution appearing on page 39 which was unanimously adopted 
by the metal mining men assembled at the American Mining 
Congress meeting in San Francisco, immediately upon receipt 
of the news of his death. 


Edwin C. Reeder, general manager, Hillside Fluor Spar 
Company, died August 23, following an automobile accident 
in which Mrs. Reeder was instantly killed. Mr. Reeder was 


53 years old and had made many contributions to technical 
literature. 


Fred K. Clark, vice president, Hulburt Oil & Grease Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, died October 24, aged 47. 


James Dalrymple, Colorado state coal mine inspector for 


21 years, was killed when struck by an automobile October 
10, during mine inspection at Florence, Colo. Age, 71. 
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Effect of Recent 
Decisions of National 


Labor Board 


(Continued from page 19) 


It is said that the Supreme Court 
gave its approval to the majority rule 
idea because the Railroad Labor Board 
came before the Supreme Court in an 
action brought by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to determine whether 
or not the Board possessed compulsory 
authority, that is, the power to enforce 
its own decision. 


All the Supreme Court did in that 
case was to say that the Railroad Labor 
Board, possessed no compulsory au- 
thority, but only the authority to pass 
upon cases which were submitted to it 
by the voluntary agreement of the 
parties. But apart from that it pos- 
sessed no power of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and no power to enforce its own 
decisions upon them. For that reason 
it dismissed the alleged complaint that 
a certain case presented to them worked 
a hardship. The Court said it cannot 
work a hardship because it cannot be 
enforced. While there was in effect a 
rule of the Railroad Labor Board that 
the majority representatives in a craft 
or a class should collectively bargain 
for all, the Court merely called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Board had 
power to make rules, but it said, “We 
have not the power to pass upon these 
rules.” They merely said that the Board, 
having enacted its rule, would have to 
rise or fall by the reasonableness of the 
rule itself. So they gave neither approval 
or disapproval to the rule of the Board, 
which is quoted in support of these 
decisions. 


I do think that this final thing should 
be said, that is, that there is still further 
confusion apparently in the mind of this 
Board as to the character of the rights 
that are at issue here. 


The right of contract is not an abso- 
lute individual right in the sense that 
it can be exercised by one person with- 
out respect to another. It is a right 
which is of its nature mutual. It calls 
for the exercise of similar liberty by 
others who enter into an agreement with 
the first party. 


All agreements or contracts, and our 
whole economic and social structure, 
rests upon free trade between parties 
for the exchange of goods and services. 
So that this right of contract lies at 
the very roots of the whole movement of 
the social mechanism. But it calls for 
the exercise of mutual rights. 


Never, until this opinion, was it ever 
suggested that because a person pos- 
sessed a right to contract it excited at 
once a corresponding duty on the part 
of somebody else to enter into a contract 
with him. 


If that were true then the railroad 
company, which the distinguished gen- 
tleman who will follow me, represents, 
has the right to demand that passengers 
shall enter its cars and freight shall be 
put aboard as a part of its right to en- 
ter into agreements to carry freight and 
passengers. Somebody has the duty to 
at least get on the train and pay the 
carrier money. 
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Let us look at the elementary rela- 
tions of society and see if they work 
the same way, or whether mutual rights 
secure a different recognition. 


Does the right of a landlord to rent 
property excite a duty on the part of 
somebody to rent the apartment house 
or building that is offered? It does not. 
He has the privilege of entering into 
an agreement to that effect, but the right 
to rent does not excite on the part of 
anybody the duty to become a tenant. 
He has merely the opportunity to ne- 
gotiate and enter into an agreement. 


Does the right to sell excite a duty 
on the part of everyone else to immedi- 
ately buy? If it does then anybody can 
create a corporation to sell groceries and 
the neighborhood must buy from him 
because a corresponding obligation is 
created on their part. 


Certainly there is no more delicate or 
important right than the right to marry. 
Does the right to marry excite in the 
mind of any spinster the corresponding 
duty to accept the negotiations of any 
unattached bachelor and enter into a 
nuptial agreement whether the lady likes 
it or not? That is the necessary and 
logical conclusion that is to be inferred 
from the reasoning employed in these 
cases. 


What does this thing mean for the 
future? It means that if these principles 
are accepted then it assumes, first of 
all, that the Federal government is per- 
manently in the field of local employment 
relations. That, I said, I would not dis- 
cuss here because it is too great a sub- 
ject by itself. 


It does mean, in the light of the 
Board’s reasoning, what? It means 
that a temporary majority in any elec- 
tion held in any plant or unit of em- 
ployment, if the Board proceeds to carry 
it further, in an industry, may make the 
representatives so elected the exclusive 
individual and_ collective bargaining 
agency for all in that plant. It destroys 
the most fundamental right of free con- 
tract upon the part of men, thousands 
of whom possess no other important 
rieht, and the right to sell their labor, 
which is at once a right of property, 
and of liberty and the most fundamental 
of those rights of which we have knowl- 
edge. 


It means, secondly, that this Board 
takes to itself the right to arbitrarily 
determine who are employes for the pur- 
pose of holding an election. 


I pointed out to you in the Kohler 
case they declared that all those in the 
employment of the company one year 
before they rendered their decision and 
who were not otherwise employed else- 
where, or not guilty of acts of violence, 
were entitled to vote. 

Upon what ground are those who have 
severed their employment relation to be 
recognized as employes? Well, said the 
Board, it is founded on two grounds. 

1. That when men who have been 
temporarily employed were separated 
from the pay roll the company gave 
them notice that when there were new 
opportunities for employment they 
would employ them if they could. 

In other words, that they held out to 
those whom, unfortunately, they were 
unable to continue to employ the promise 
that when they had an opportunity for 
enlarged employment those who had 
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formerly been in an employment relation 
to them would receive first consideration. 


Does that make a continuing contract 


of employment? The same line of rea- 
soning would attach a man to every one 
to whom he ever dispensed charity. 

2. The employment relation was rec- 
ognized by the company, because, on the 
part of the employes who had formerly 
been with them, they recognized their 
interest in an insurance fund. 

Of course, a company which had an 
insurance fund, or a savings fund, or 
any other mutual arrangement between 
the parties, in which they participated, 
and to which one or both had contributed, 
recognized the equitable interest of the 
party in that fund; not because of an 
existing relation, but because of a pre- 
existing relation. 

Could it be said that where a divorce 
has taken place the father and mother 
have an interest in the disposition of 
the child because there was a continuing 
relation between them? On the con- 
trary, the right of either to have any- 
thing to do with the child rests upon a 
pre-existing relationship between the 
parties and not a present one. 

If a man enters upon the joint crea- 
tion of a savings account, say with the 
General Motors Company, which matched 
dollar for dollar to create a thrift sys- 
tem, he would have an equitable in- 
terest in that fund to the extent of his 
contribution to it, although he severed 
his employment. He could work in De- 
troit, San Francisco, New York, New 
Orleans, or any place else, and work for 
others, and his former employer might 
recognize his equitable interest in the 
fund. Would he still be in the employ 
of General Motors? Of course not! He 
might be working for someone else. But 
he would have an equitable right in the 
fund because of a former and not a pres- 
ent employment relation. 

If the Board carried this theory to its 
logical conclusion, then once an employe 
always an employe. Always an employe 
of whom? Of everybody who ever em- 
ployed him. So, according to the logic 
of the Board, a man who worked for 100 
different people is always in their em- 
ploy, because of a pre-existing relation. 
That is logic gone mad. I recommend it 
to the Sinclair Campaign Committee. 


So, gentlemen, we are confronted with 
a serious and confusing situation. 

As for ourselves, in our industrial 
family, we have taken the position that 
we will be bound by the interpretations 
of the responsible Recovery Administra- 
tor, and the President, and not by those 
of a temporary Board, which are neither 
authorized by law nor sustained by rea- 
son. We regard these opinions not as 
acts of interpretation but as acts of leg- 
islation by which this Board has written 
into the statute language which is not 
that of Congress. With the utmost re- 
spect for the Board, we will accept the 
interpretation they undertake to en- 
force only when the judicial department 
of the United States says that is the 
right interpretation of the law. 


AROLD SMITH has been elected 

Vice President of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement by G. H. 
Bucher, president of that organization. 
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NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 


HE OHIO BRASS COMPANY, 

Mansfield, Ohio, is pleased to an- 
nounce its new NO. 21 CATALOG. The 
book contains some 400 pages and very 
fully describes and illustrates all O-B 
products. Particular attention is called 
to the new line of automatic motor start- 
ers listed and described on pages 264-268. 


IFTY YEARS OF OPERATIONS of 

the Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 
Ohio, are commemorated in a “golden 
anniversary” edition of “The Ground- 
hog,” official trade publication of the 
company, just off the press. 

The 21-page issue, illustrated with 
photographs of the company’s products 
from the time the first shovel was built 
in 1884 up to the present time, reviews 
the various industrial fields which have 
become a market for Marion shovels. 

Among the industries which have be- 
come extensive users of Marion shovels 
are contracting, ceramic, non-metallic 
mining, coal stripping, metal mining and 
logging. The golden anniversary edi- 
tion tells briefly how shovels were devel- 
oped to meet the needs in each field. 


HE UNITED STATES STEEL 

CORPORATION has just issued a 
very interesting booklet on the new 
group of USS high tensile steels, which 
are being manufactured in three grades 
by seven of the subsidiary companies 
of this corporation. 

The following names, prefixed by the 
symbol USS, have been selected to des- 
ignate these alloy steels: COR-TEN, 
MAN-TEN, and SIL-TEN. The names 
are partially indicative of either the in- 
dividual characteristic or the predomi- 
nating chemical element. For example, 
“COR” denotes high corrosion resist- 
ance; “MAN” denotes manganese; “SIL” 
denotes silicon; and “TEN” implies high 
tensile strength. 

Eight features are stressed in their 
summary of advantages: Lighter gages 
now practical; lighter structural mem- 
bers; pressed and welded parts; car 
weights greatly reduced; operating costs 
minimized; faster operating schedules; 
no change in shop equipment, and en- 
durance at moderate cost. 


HE NEW CP-52 SINKER DRILL is 
the subject of a new four-page folder 
issued by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company. The 3-inch CP-52 sinker is of- 
fered for heavy sinking, particularly in 
hard ground, long hole quarry drilling 
and in broken, “ravelly” formations 
where fast drilling speed, strong rota- 
tion and exceptional hole cleaning are 
required. This drill is symmetrical, well- 
balanced and, being fully cushioned and 
valve-actuated, maintains its drilling 
speed under varying air pressure and 
does not fog or “freeze” with wet air. 
The CP-52W (wet) sinker, identical 
in make-up with the CP-52, except for 
minor details, is available where wet 


drills are required. The change from 
dry to wet, and vice versa, is quickly 
and easily made. 


HE AMERICAN LUMBER and 

TREATING COMPANY, of Chi- 
cago, have announced plans in connection 
with the expansion of its activities. This 
company, headed by R. M. Morriss, has 
done much experimental work over the 
past 10 years in the use of Wolman 
salts as a wood preservative. 


N LINE WITH THE TREND of the 
times to design machinery more com- 
pactly, Link-Belt Company, Chicago, an- 
nounces that its vertical-capstan electric 
car spotter will hereafter be furnished 
“motorized,” meaning that the motor will 
be attached direct to side of spotter 
housing, with the result that no motor 
shaft coupling or separate motor base 
plate will be required. With motor bolted 
to side of spotter housing, proper initial 
and permanent alignment of motor shaft 
is assured; and the plan measurements 
of foundation required are a min'mum. 
The Link-Belt motorized spotter, like 
its predecessor, is available in two sizes. 
The smaller machine has a rope pull of 
5,000 pounds, and the larger size, 10,000 
pounds. An eight-page illustrated book 
No. 1392, covers this new product and 
will be sent upon request. 


ERFECTAIRE CORPORATION, 

423 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md., 
has introduced to the market a new 
stoker capable of burning either bitu- 
minous coal or the smaller sizes of an- 
thracite through use of the overhead 
scatter type system of firing and the 
same combustion principles as are em- 
ployed by the stoker in use upon most of 
the locomotives of the railroads of the 
United States. 

The stoker, known as Stoker “X”, is 
produced in various models to serve the 
smallest homes, large residences, apart- 
ment houses, hotels, office buildings and 
industrial plants. It is priced moderately 
and well under the present market for 
stationary boiler stokers. 


N ITS 16-PAGE BULLETIN 82-J, 
the Sullivan Machinery Company, 
Chicago, Ill., describes pulsing power, 
the new principle of power application 
to coal cutters. Up to this time, coal 
cutter feed could be varied between cer- 
tain arbitrary limits depending on the 
coal encountered but the rate of feed 
was constant at any given setting. When 
the high rates of feed were attempted 
for fast, low-cost production in a given 
seam, the tendency of the cutter chain 
was to clog or bind because the cutter 
bits could not clear themselves of cut- 
tings fast enough. 
The bulletin gives the specifications for 
three new Sullivan longwall coal cutters 
each with pulsing power; Model CLE-5 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, Etc., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
Concress or AuGust 24, 1912. 

Or THe MINING CoNGRESS JOURNAL, published 
——— at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 
1934, 

City of Washington, 

District of Columbia, ss: 


Before me, a notary public in and for the state 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared B. E. 
Chambers, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that she is the business 
manager of THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL, and 
that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in Section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse side of this form, towit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, and business managers are: 

Name of publisher, The American Mining Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C. 

Editor, E. R. Coombes, Washington, D. C. 

Business manager, B. E. Chambers, Washing- 
ton, D C. 

2. That the owners are: The American Min- 
ing Congress—a corporation, not for profit. No 
stockholders. President, Howard I. Young, St. 
Louis, Mo. Secretary, J. F. Callbreath, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 

B. E. CHAMBERS, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 
day of October, 1934. 

Etsig L. LE&ISHEAR, 

Notery Public. 

(My commission expires January 31, 1939.) 


for flat seams; Model CLE-6 with safety 
drum and brake for flat and pitching 
seams; and Model CLE-4 with power ele- 
vators and power swing of the cutter 
bar for top or center cutting in flat or 
pitching seams. 


A NEW portable underground Unit- 

conveyor, Tupe 61-L, has been de- 
veloped by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. Adaptable to low- 
seam mines, it is intended primarily for 
necking rooms and driving break- 
throughs, and as an auxiliary unit in 
driving headings. It may also be used 
as a face conveyor where the coal is not 
shot directly onto the machine and where 
the required length of conveyor does not 
exceed 30% ft. 

Its design provides lightness of weight 
without sacrifice of ruggedness. Besides 
possessing the desirable features of a 
heavier machine, it may be moved about 
the mine without dissassembly of any of 
its parts. The unit is provided with a 
removable two-wheel truck on which the 
head end rides during moving. Only 
two men are required to mount the con- 
veyor and move it about, wheelbarrow 
fashion, by holding up the tail end. 

This conveyor is furnished in lengths 
of 12% to 30% ft. in multiples of 3 ft. 
Its length may be readily increased or 
shortened by inserting or removing inter- 
mediate sections. These features permit 
the length to be so adjusted that com- 
plete units may be threaded in and out 
between posts when conditions compel 
posting in front of the conveyor. They 
also allow use of the conveyors in tandem 
under these same conditions. 
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Cooperation Is Secret 
of Electro Metallurgical 
Safety Record 


(Continued from page 25) 


health, and decent living and working 
conditions are the vital elements in 
safety from the human standpoint. The 
foreman must always be on the lookout 
for illness, worry, or dissatisfaction 
among his men, if he wants a good safety 
record. 

To eliminate accidents from these 
causes, the company has provided the 
following program. 

Because an employe’s life outside of 
work centers around his home, the houses 
that are more or less permanent have 
been modernized and supplied with bath- 
rooms, hot and cold running water, a 
sewage system, electric lights, and gar- 
bage collection. Wherever possible, suffi- 
cient ground adjacent to each house has 
been provided for gardens. These help 
to reduce household expenses and also 
give the employes something with which 
to occupy a large portion of their leisure 
time. 

The company takes an active interest 
in the local school system, so that the 
education of employes’ children is on a 
par with that of children living in more 
thickly populated districts. 

Employes are paid weekly by bank 
check. They are not required to patron- 
ize company stores, although such stores 
are available where groceries of good 
quality can be purchased at prices com- 
paring favorably with those of privately 
operated stores in the district. 

Doctor and hospital services on a list 
basis are maintained by the company, 
the employe paying only a nominal sum 
for nonoccupational service. The com- 
pany pays the doctor a retainer fee for 
all occupational services rendered by him 
and pays the hospital a portion of its 
list charge to cover hospital services for 
occupational cases. 

It is felt that this service provides 
direct benefits to the employe. It saves 
him money by reducing his absence due 
to minor ailments. By the immediate 
treatment of illnesses, it arrests cases 
which might otherwise be prolonged or 
have serious after-effects. 

Group insurance, with death, total and 
permanent disability payments, sickness 
and accident benefits, provides essential 
protection for the employes’ families and 
relieves the employes of a great deal of 
worry in case they are incapacitated. 
The company bears a large part of the 
cost of this insurance. 

An athletic association is sponsored 
by the company for all employes. 
Grounds are provided for athletic con- 
tests, and building for meeting places 
and dressing rooms. These activities 
provide a means of competitive sport, 
and have proved to be a beneficial form 
of physical and mental recreation for 
the employes. 

A service department is maintained, 
where all employes may receive help or 
advice regarding personal matters. 
Every employe is made to feel that the 
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company is sincerely interested in his 
well-being. 

The safety education of the new em- 
ployes is first carried on by a safety 
director. Through safety meetings at 
the mine, employes are instructed in the 
program, its purpose, and the company’s 
attitude toward safety. The manage- 
ment has always maintained that per- 
sonal contact between the employe and 
his immediate supervisor or foreman is 
the best means to use in putting over a 
safety program. Safety education of the 
employe is made a primary responsi- 
bility of the supervisory force, with help 
from the safety department. 

Bulletin boards for safety posters are 
installed at the clock house and by the 
drift mouth. A unique bulletin board 
showing the number of days operated 
without a lost-time accident is located 
by the drift mouth, so that the employe 
sees it daily as he enters and leaves the 
mine. 

The first-aid and accident-prevention 
courses given by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines have been a great stimu- 
lus to the safety program from the start. 

Regular monthly inspections are made 
by the West Virginia State Department 
of Mines and by the employes’ mine 
safety committee. These inspections 
have produced many good suggestions 
for furthering accident-prevention work. 

On the annual Safety Day, safety 
talks, presentation of awards, field 
events, and a picnic lunch are part of 
a program that brings employes and offi- 
cials together in a spirit of good fellow- 
ship, thus helping to prevent the barrier 
which seems to exist between the man- 
agement and employes in some com- 
panies. 

The determination and sincerity of 
the Electro Metallurgical Company in 
the accident-prevention program it has 
followed has, without a doubt, been the 
deciding factor in the safety record that 
the Alloy mine has attained. The em- 
ployes do not feel that the company’s 
interest in their welfare is purely a bid 
for their good will, and accordingly are 
whole-hearted in their cooperation to 
prevent accidents. They know that an 
accident means lost money for both them 
and the company, and that everybody 
gains by safety. 
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a too large surplus of metals, increasing 
costs and restrictive regulations. These 
factors must be analyzed and an intelli- 
gent effort must be made to correct pres- 
ent conditions if the industry is to con- 
tribute its potential influence toward na- 
tional economic recovery. 

It is suggested that a balance be 
sought between wages and the metal 
price level; that the practicability of 
freezing wholly or in part accumulated 
surpluses be considered; and perhaps 
more important than anything else, that 
the use of silver as basic money be de- 
veloped and stimulated in order that the 
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general commodity price level be raised 
and stabilized at a point where produc- 
. tive endeavor is again profitable. 


Safety at the 
M. A. Hanna Co. 


(Continued from page 27) 


receiving recognition from the Joseph A. 
Holmes Association a number of times. 
Working under adverse conditions, due 
to a treacherous formation and an un- 
usually deep and limited exposure, the 
Wakefield Open Pit at Wakefield, Mich., 
worked for a period of 1,841 days with- 
out a lost time accident and with an 
average of 102 men employed for a total 
of 1,418,037 man hours. The Harold, an 
underground mine at Hibbing, Minn., 
also won the sentinel of safety trophy 
by working 1,429 days with an average 
of 107 men for 1,009,562 man hours with 
but two minor accidents. 

The Mesabi Chief, an open pit mine 
with units for washing silica from low 
grade ores, at Keewatin, Minn., worked 
for a period of 770 days without a lost- 
time accident. During this period 372,- 
586 man hours were worked with the 
following tonnages extracted: 1,005,153 
tons of crude ore, 359,625 tons shipped 
direct, 532,149 cubic yards of stripping 
and 234,444 cubic yards of paint rock and 
lean ore. An accident involving 45 days 
lost time occurred previous to this time 
and terminated a period of 311 days 
without a lost time accident. 

The Hiawatha, an underground mine 
at Iron River, Mich., operated for three 
years with four trivial accidents amount- 
ing to 87 days lost time. During this 
period, 810,053 man hours were worked 
with 384,335 tons of ore extracted and 
269,053 cubic yards of stripping back- 
filled into a large stope. 

There have been no fatal accidents 
during the last three and one-half years 
at any of the M. A. Hanna mines in the 
Lake Superior District. 
|| Wheels of Government 

(Continued from page 30) 

the same time have an injurious effect 
upon business. And it is certain that the 
Administration now wishes—above all 
else at the present moment—to get busi- 
ness going so that it can increase opera- 
tions to a point which will reduce the 
tremendous relief burden which now 
rests upon the Federal Government. 

Important economic advisors have also 
indicated that it would lower the stand- 
ard of living, a factor that the Adminis- 
tration will avoid. 

It is not far fetched to believe that the 
Administration may be in the vanguard 
of a fight against drastic legislation on 
reduction of the work week to be pro- 
posed in the Congress by legislators 
eager to appease labor. 

This picture, however, is not true for 
the unemployment insurance situation. 
Here the Administration assumes a dif- 
ferent note and there is a definitely ex- 
pressed hope that in legislation of this 


sort lies the answer to the huge relief 
drain on Federal funds. 
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Fig. 1. New quick- 
break switch listed on 
page 215, Cat. No. 21. 


Fig. 2. Trolley wire 
lubricator interesting- 
ly described on page 
273. 


Fig. 3. Details of the 
heavy duty shoe and 
harp will be found on 
page 272. 


Fig. 4. The all-pur- 
pose KSD motor start- 
er is described and il- 
lustrated on page 265. 


Fig. 5. The popular 
new Bulldog expansion 
bolt is discussed on 
page 184. 
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NEW O-B CATALOG 
No. 2/ 


RE you looking for ways and means to 

still further reduce operating costs and 
increase profits? Ifso you will find much to 
interest you in the new O-B General Catalog 
No. 21. Between the covers of this 424 page 
book hundreds of new or improved products 
are on parade. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study the progress which has been 
made in the manufacture and design of mod- 
ern overhead, feeder and track materials, 
headlights, current collectors, safety and con- 
trol equipment. As you look through this at- 
tractive volume you will see some old friends 
which have served you faithfully for years. 
They are the best guarantee that the many 
new products which are interestingly illus- 
trated and completely described may be de- 
pended upon to do likewise. 
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Mansfield, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Limited [AQ/J Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


New York - Philadelphia - Boston - Pittsburgh + Chicago + Cleveland 
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